VERY modern facility, every refinement in 
manufacturing is put to work at Monsanto 


te Tl fo rt Tl T 0 to achieve and safeguard exceptional quality. 


Products for the manufacturing 
confectioner include: 


Vanillin Monsanto 
Coumarin Monsanto 


Methyl Salicylate 
Monsanto 


Manufactured by 


onsanto Chemical Company 


Gr.Leuis USA 


—_ Bi New York * Boston * Chi ago * San Francisco * Mantreal « London 
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Code Situation 


CTIVE cooperation by every manufacturer 
Of in the candy industry is urgently needed 

today upon two vitally important proposi- 
tions; namely, (1) prompt return of wages and 
hours questionnaires recently sent. to manufac- 
turers by the National Confectioners’ Assoéia- 
tion, and (2) continued compliance of each es- 
tablishment with the provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s Blanket Code until the code for confec- 
tionery manufacturers is approved. 

The importance of these two matters centers 
around the fact that the NRA is now consider- 
ing the wages and hours provisions to be in- 
cluded in the industry’s final code. The ques- 
tionnaires will provide the NRA with first-hand 
facts upon prevailing wages, hours, and number 
employed by the industry in the past and pres- 
ent. Obviously, in keeping with the President’s 
plan, the NRA feels duty-bound to increase 
wages and employment to the limits of reason 
and fairness to the manufacturers. 

A difference of opinion over the schedule sug- 
gested by the NRA representatives exists be- 
tween them and the Industrial Board of the 
National Confectioners’ Association. While the 
Board is impressed with the apparent desire of 
the NRA to be fair with the industry, it is be- 
lieved that actual records will prove that the 
New Deal adjustment is somewhat out of pro- 
portion. Thus it was agreed at the Washington 
conference on December 19 and 20 to ask each 
manufacturer for the facts, through a nation- 
wide survey. The results of tabulations on the 
questionnaires which are to be returned to Don- 
ald F. Yakeley, Division of Research and Plan- 
ning of the NRA, at Washington, will serve to 
help representatives of the NRA and the candy 
industry arrive at a basis of hours and wages 
fair to all concerned. 

Inasmuch as the completion of the code and 
the date of the public hearing on the code now 
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“depend largely upon the return of the reports, 


a full and prompt response is not only desired 
but will serve the best interests of each manu- 
facturer. 

In the meantime, until the final code is ap- 
proved, all firms are earnestly requested to con- 


’ tinue their wages and hours schedules in accord- 


ance with the provisions specified under the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement (Blanket 
Code), even though their individual agreements 
terminated December 31. While President 
Roosevelt has extended the Blue Eagle provi- 
sions until May, it is believed that the candy- 
manufacturers’ code will be approved within the 
next thirty to sixty days. Therefore, any wage 
reductions introduced now would soon have to 
be revised and, more important, the industry 
would be embarrassed by this lack of coopera- 
tion with the administration. 

Surely, it must be clear that here is the chance 
for every manufacturer to prove his willingness 
to cooperate, by acting accordingly, in order that 
conditions may be improved. 


° ° 


Revised Tugwell Bill 


S the result of storms of protests from the 
industries affected, including the confec- 


tionery, the Tugwell or Copeland Bill has 
been modified. The revised form of this pro- 
posed new food and drug law was presented to 
the Senate on January 4, by Senator Copeland, 
who declared that the new measure is ‘‘fair to 
all coneerned.”’ 

Reports of some of the changes in the bill, 
which reach us as we go to press, raise the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the objectionable basic 
characteristics have really been eliminated from 
the bill. Last month The Manuracturtne Con- 
FECTIONER pointed out that the bill (1) gave too 
much bureaucratic power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his designated representatives, 
and (2) its major regulations were impractical 
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and would work undue hardships on manufac- 
turers and distributors. 

Before the revised bill is permitted to pro- 
gress far, the industries concerned should be 
sure that these characteristics are not still pres- 
ent in different dress. 

The new bill provides for the appointment by 
the President of advisory committees of experts 
to aid the Secretary in promulgating regula- 
tions. It also provides for a court review 
whereby persons feeling themselves injured by 
any regulations may obtain court injunctions 
restraining the Secretary from carrying out any 
regulation which may be found to be unreason- 
able, arbitrary or capricious, or not in accord- 
ance with the law.’’ 

A committee on food ‘‘shall consist of five 
members designated by the President with a 
view to their scientific and technical knowledge 
of food and without regard to political affilia- 
tion.”’ 

It thus appears that the regulation of the food 
and drug industries by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is to be checked by authorized commit- 
tees, but, nevertheless, these committees are in 
the same category as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in that they, too, are responsible to the 
President and the policies of his administration. 
Thus it would work out that the bureaucracy of 
government control over industry is increased 
instead of lessened in the revised Tugwell Bill. 

Once this bill, with its present regulatory 
powers, is passed by Congress, henceforth reg- 
ulation of the food and drug industries—in- 
cluding confectionery—will be in the hands of 
the President, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
appointed committees, instead of passed by con- 
gressional legislation, responsible to the people, 
as in the past and in the present instance of 
creating regulations of the new Act. Although 
the provision for court appeal has been added, 
obtaining an injunction against a regulation of 
the administration is both costly and difficult. 


° ° ° 


Liquor Competition 


OME people have worried over the al- 
leged competition of liquor with candy, 
now that legal liquor has returned. To 

date no evidence of a sudden reduction in candy 
sales for the whole industry has occurred. On 
the contrary, reports from various sections of 
the country indicate that candy business during 
the holidays this year—when liquors were get- 
ting a big play—showed an increase over last 
year. 

It has been suggested that the candy industry 
made its rapid post-war growth because of pro- 
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hibition and now, with the return of liquor, the 
industry will suffer. Many facts tend to dis- 
prove this assertion; namely, development of 
visible packaging materials, introduction of bars 
and enticing new ‘‘pocket packages,’’ shift in 
appeal from higher priced package goods to 
lower, ‘‘popular-priced’’ candies, improvement 
in quality and merchandising—all these caused 
the growth of the industry. 

After all, the real competition is between 
liquor and other beverages. Candy is in the 
food class. But suppose we found that liquor 
sales were affecting the candy department. The 
best answer to the problem is that given by an 
enterprising candy salesman to a buyer the 
other day. 

‘‘Your job is to make people want more 
candy,’’ he said, ‘‘and the only way to do that 
is to give them the quality of candy that tickles 
their palate and makes them want more. Cheap, 
price-appeal candies won’t do that,’’ declared 
this representative who was prepared with facts. 

Perhaps the candy industry needs the chal- 
lenge of a competitive industry to stimulate bet- 
ter merchandising and the return to better 
quality. 


The New Sales Deal 


HE most revolutionary aspect of the new 

deal for the candy industry under the 

code will be its effect of improvement upon 
sales conditions. A vivid picture of salesman- 
ship under the manufacturers’ code was out- 
lined by George H. Williamson, president of 
the N. C. A., in his recent address at the lunch- 
eon of manufacturers and salesmen at the West- 
ern Confectionery Salesmen’s Association Con- 
vention in Chicago. An abstract—prepared by 
The Manvuracturtnc Conrectioner from this 
outstanding talk as given at the meeting—is 
presented in this issue. 

Mr. Williamson’s prediction that the sales- 
men will be enabled more than ever to sell on 
the merits of their merchandise is a new and en- 
couraging note in candy distribution in recent 
years. Under the open-price provisions of the 
code, Mr. Williamson declares, ‘‘salesmen will 
know each other’s prices and will be working 
under known conditions.’’ 

With the elimination of special discounts, and 
other price-cutting inducements, the salesman 
will concentrate on helping the customer with 
merchandising ideas to build sales and repeat 
business. 

Selling in the confectionery industry will thus 
become constructive. Competition will be on a 
healthful, basis. Sales. will, once again mean 
profits, a 
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Scientific Control of Grinding 
in the Chocolate Industry 


By R. HAROLD MORGAN, M. Sc., A. I. C. 
With A. G. AVENT, A. I. C. 


INE grinding is a feature probably as 

essential in chocolate making as the 

quality of the raw materials, for, no 

matter how delicate the blend may be, 
if the particles are coarse the full flavor wil! 
not be apparent. 

For many years Kuropean manufacturers 
have endeavored to produce impalpably fine 
chocolate, both for couvertures and bars. High 
fat content helps to bring about this smooth 
effect. Fine grinding will give the same smooth- 
ness with less fat; which is contrary to the idea 
that more fat is required on account of the 
further subdivision of the particles giving a 
greater surface area of dry material. Since the 
recent introduction of lecithin as a fluidity con- 
trol, a saving of 15. to 18 per cent of the total 
fat may be effected. In this case it is obvious 
that to ensure a sensation of smoothness to the 
taste very fine grinding is necessary to make 
up for the reduction of the butter. 

The various machines used in the early stages 
of chocolate manufacture are essentially grind- 
ing machines. To begin with, the roasted nibs 
must be reduced to a certain degree of fineness, 
and for that purpose double and triple stone 
mills were usually employed. Nowadays these 
have been superseded by roll grinders. The 
nibs are passed through the pair of top rollers 
and reduced into a pasty mass, which becomes 
more fluid and of extreme fineness in its pas- 
sages through the second and third pairs of 
rollers. Other types of cacao grinding machines 
are fed from the bottom pair of rollers, in a sim- 
ilar manner to the ordinary chocolate refiner. 
Although it is essential that the mass should be 
ground as finely as possible at this stage, manu- 
facturers rely more on the five-roll refiners later 
in the process. 

The granulated sugar is disintegrated by 
means of one of the many efficient machines 
available, and sieved through bolting silk, or 
alternatively air separated. The degree of fine- 
ness, apart from microscopic examination, can 
he determined by taking 10 grams of the ‘‘icing 
sugar’’ and gently rabbing through a small 
sieve of No. 20 silk (mesh aperture 1/325th 
inch), and. weighing. the: residue. A good icing 
sugar will leave,abont 314 per cent of: sugar with 
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& “WITHOUT some systematic control, such as 
the microscopic examinations described,” de- 
clare Messrs. Morgan and Avent in this article, 
“the production of chocolate of a really stand- 
ard fineness is almost impossible.” This thor- 
oughly scientific discussion is the concluding 
one in a series of three articles on chocolate 
manufacture by these noted English authorities. 


crystals larger than 1/325th inch diameter. 

Following the usual procedure in the manu- 
facture of chocolate, it is found that the me- 
langeur plays little part in diminishing the size 
of the particles composing the chocolate mix- 
ture. With the discharging of this machine to 
the 3-roll crusher begins the first grinding of 
the mixture. 

Refining Process 

It is in the next stage that the real refining 
of chocolate takes place. A _ refiner consists 
usually of five rollers revolving at different 
speeds. These rollers are perfectly machined 
steel water-cooled cylinders, and owing to the 
engineering skill in their manufacture, exert 
an even pressure throughout their whole length. 

The chocolate is fed in between the bottom 
pair of rollers. The thin film of chocolate which 
forms is carried up the series by the increasing 
speeds of the individual steel rollers. The ad- 
justment of these grinding rolls is necessarily 
an important feature, since the fineness of the 
chocolate depends entirely upon the correct 
spacing of the rolls and vibration control. The 
increasing speeds of the rollers, in addition to 
the lifting of the chocolate, in the form of a 
film, exerts a tearing action brought about by 
difference in speed of the grinding surfaces. 
This is in addition to the crushing or grinding 
effect. 

Measuring Tests of Particles 

It is only possible to examine the efficiency 
of a refiner by actual measurements of the in- 
dividual particles. Measurements by means of 
a microscope give more comprehensive results 
than attempt to gauge fineness by tasting. 

When testing the efficiency of any one refiner, 
chocolate is passed through straight from the 
3-Roll Crusher. To ensure absolute fineness of 
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INTRODUCING THE AUTHOR 


ERSONAL introduction of R. Harold Mor- 

gan, M. Sc., writer, prominent English tech- 
nical adviser and consulting chemist for British 
confectioners, will be of interest to American 
manufacturers and our friends in foreign coun- 
tries who have been reading Mr. Morgan’s in- 
formative series in “The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner” of the past two months. 

Mr. Morgan completed his Honours Science 
course at University of Wales at the conclusion 
of the war, during which he held a commission 
in the R. G. A. He then became connected with 
various foodstuffs firms, such as Foxs Glacier 
Mints, Ltd., where he served as Chief Chemist. 
In addition to chemical duties, Mr. Morgan or- 
ganized the export department of this firm, do- 
ing some business in the United States. 

At a later period Mr. Morgan acted as General 
Manager to Messrs. Caley & Sons, Ltd., who 
manufacture chocolates, mineral waters, and 
crackers. He successfully reorganized this firm 
which was afterwards sold. Mr. Morgan is now 
head of the Morgan Technical Service, with lab- 
oratories and kitchens for experimental work 
and investigations carried out for various man- 
ufacturers. He obtained the degree of M. Sc. 
last year, following presentation of several 
theses on various problems connected with the 
confectionery and mineral water industries. 








the final product, the various machines are fol- 
lowed through and measurements are made of 
their individual grinding actions. 

It is most important that a representative 
sample should be taken of the product passing 
through the refiner. To sample, arrangements 
are made to have the 5-Roll Refiner running 
under normal conditions. The cut-off plate is 
pushed in, and at the same time a stop-watch is 
started. A tared tin is placed under the outlet 
and the cut-off plate is opened. The chocolate 
runs into the tin, and after a period of three 
minutes the cut-off plate is again pushed in. 
From the weight of chocolate the production is 
noted in pounds per hour. A careful sample is 
then taken of the weighed chocolate, made up of 
small quantities from different parts. A total 
weight of about one-half pound should be suf- 
ficient. 

The next step takes place in the laboratory. 
A microscope having the following attachments 
is necessary: a No. 2 micrometer eyepiece 
(Power x 6) 2/3rd and 1/6th inch objectives, a 
mechanical stage, an eyepiece micrometer and a 
stage micrometer. 

The eyepiece micrometer is ruled with scale, 
1 em. divided into 100 parts, and numbered 0, 
10, 20, 30, ete. 

The stage micrometer consists of a glass slide 
on which a circular dise of glass is mounted with 
lines ruled 1 mm. apart. This distance is di- 
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vided by etched lines into 10 parts and one of 
these further subdivided into another 10 parts 
giving divisions of 1/10th and 1/100th mm. 

In order to determine the magnification fac- 
tor, the microscope is fitted up with the eyepiece 
containing the micrometer and the stage mi- 
crometer attached to the mechanical stage, then 
using the 1/6th inch objective the number of 
divisions of the eyepiece micrometer which just 
coincide with the 1/100th mm. on the stage mi- 
crometer is read off. With the author’s micro- 
scope 38 divisions in the eyepiece correspond 
with 1/100th mm.; i.e., 38 divisions are equiva- 
lent to 1/100th mm. or 10 microns (1 micron 
0.001 mm. or 0.000,039 inch). 

The magnification factor in this ease is 
100/38. Therefore the number of divisions in 
the eyepiece which coincide with the particle to 
be measured when multiplied by 100/38 will give 
the magnitude in microns. 

The largest pieces of cacao and sugar are the 
more important, because grittiness becomes ap- 
parent with quite a small proportion of coarse 
particles. For this reason a measurement of 
the largest particles of cacao and the largest 
crystals of sugar is made. 

The sample is carefully averaged, and a mi- 
croscope slide is made up using clove oil as a 
medium for the even distribution of the choco- 
late. 

The microscope field is first viewed through 
2/3rd inch objective (magnification x 80) and 
a complete search is made for the largest cacao 
particles by means of the mechanical stage. The 
method is, pick out, say, the ten largest particles 
and then bring into action the 1/6th inch objec- 
tive (magnification x 300) and measure by 
means of the eyepiece micrometer the diameter 
of the ten pieces of cacao. It requires some 
practice to avoid measuring the same piece more 
than once. 

The sugar particles are then subjected to a 
similar system of measurements; i.e., ten of the 
largest crystals are isolated with the 2/3rds inch 
objective and measured by means of the 1/6th 
inch objective. 

In addition the crystals of sugar which are 
representative of the greater proportion are 
measured, thus giving the average size of the 
sugar. 

This is more easily understood when it is re- 
membered that the first two sets of measure- 
ments are concerned with the average largest 
particles, and not with the real average. 

The measurements are then averaged, and the 
range taken, maximum and minimum of the ten 
particles in question. To convert the divisions 
of the eyepiece into microns, the number of di- 
visions representing the diameter of the par- 
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ticle is multiplied by the magnification factor as 
described above. 


Example of Tests 


As an illustration, the following results were 
obtained from an examination of plain choco- 
late bar containing 33.6 per cent of fat. 
Fineness of Grinding 

Average size of largest cacao particles—70 
microns; range—50-130 microns. 

Average size of largest sugar particles 
50 microns; range—50-60 microns. 

The greater proportion of sugar particles 
—19 microns in diameter. 

This is an example of very efficient grinding. 
The grinding effect of individual 5-Roll Refiners 
is given below. In each case the chocolate is 
direct from the 3-Roll Crusher. 

Plain Couverture 
Production speed—320 lbs. per hour. 
Average size of largest cacao particles—80 
microns; range—55-100 microns. 
Average size of largest sugar particles—60 
microns; range—9)5-8) microns. 
The greater proportion of sugar particles 
—27 microns in diameter. 
For one refining, an excellent result. 
Milk Chocolate 
Production speed—720 Ibs. per hour. 
Average size of largest cacao particles—90 
microns ; range—55-120 microns. 
Average size of largest sugar particles—75 
microns; range-—)5-95 microns. 
The greater proportion of the sugar parti- 
cles—32 microns in diameter. 
For one refining, result good. 
Milk Chocolate 

Production speed—810 Ibs. per hour. 

Average size of largest cacao particles 
115 microns; range—60-215 microns. 

Average size of largest sugar particles— 
100 microns; range—65-135 microns. 

The greater proportion of sugar particles 
—40 microns in diameter. 

Refining, definitely poor. 


Reports Enable Check on Refiners 


Results such as are given in the above reports 
are of great value to the industry generally. 
For instance, these reports enable superintend- 
ents to keep a check on the various refiners. 
For general control the 5-Roll Refiners can be 
constantly tested. Perfect adjustment of indi- 
vidual rollers can be brought about by taking 
samples from the right hand, the center and the 
left hand of the roller, and the measurements 
indicate where the pressure is required. 

The purchaser of couvertures will find, in the 
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above method, a means of examining the fine- 
ness of the chocolate supplied. 

The efficiency of new types of grinding and 
refining machines can be readily assessed, since 
the value depends upon the ultimate size of tlie 
particles produced. 


The complete cycle in chocolate manufacture 

Without some systematic control, such as the 
microscopic examination described, the produe- 
tion of chocolate of a really standard fineness is 
almost impossible. 

Considering the usual procedure—cacao mills, 
disintegrators for making ‘‘ieing sugar’’ fol- 
lowed by melangeurs, 3-Roll Crushers, 5-Roll 
Refiners, Kneaders and Conches—systematie 
measurements of the constituent particles at the 
various stages can be made. The diminution in 
the size of the particles is readily noted, and 
the grinding efficieney of the various machines 
is kept under control, and adjustments made ac- 
cordingly. 

In order to illustrate the above processes, the 
following measurements may be of interest. 
These were taken during actual manufacture. 


Milk Chocolate Measurements 


Melangeur 
To supplement the microscope, sieving tests 
were made using: 
No. 20 silk sieve (mesh aperture 1 325th 


inch) 

No. 13 silk sieve (mesh aperture 1 215th 
inch) 

No. 4 silk sieve (mesh aperture 180th 
inch) 


Sieving Test Residue 


No. 20 23% Fat content 21% 
No. 18 138% Mass temperature 37 C. 
No. 4 0.6% 


Sugar, average largest particles—250 microns. 
These measurements indicate that a slight re- 
duction in sizes of particles starts at this stage. 
5-Roll Crusher 
Sieving Test Residue 
No. 20 4% Mass temperature 37°C. 
Sugar, average largest particles—90 microns. 
The Crusher used is much more effective than 
the usual 3-Roll Crusher. 
5-Roll Refiner 
Sieving Test Residue 


No. 20 0.3% Mass temperature 27°C. 

Cacao, average largest particles—95 
microns. 

Sugar, average largest particles—60 
microns. 


Although only once through, quite good refin- 
ing. 
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WHYMPER’S DISCUSSION OF DIFFUSIBLE SUB- 
STANCES DURING CACAO FERMENTATION 
PRINTED IN FRENCH PUBLICATION 
AVAILABLE HERE 

THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER: 

Have just arrwed here from Sicily to find a letter 
which may interest you. My address on Cacao—Diffusible 
Substances During Fermentation, etc.—given at Colum- 
bia University earlier in the year resumé of which I 
wrote for you with two illustrations has been published 
in full in the separate issues of “Chimie et Industrie” in 
French and with the photograph in color, as I insisted. 
I think it is excellently done. The “C. et 1.” writes me 
that SO copies of my paper have been sent to me in 
America. Hence | suggest the inclusion of the follow- 
ing notes (with or without changes) in The MANvurFac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER might be of interest-—R. Whymper. 

HE article on the fermentation of cacao by 

R. Whymper, a resumé of which, with illus- 
trations, we gave in our issue of May, 1933, 
shortly after the address was given at Columbia 
University, appears in full and in the French ]an- 
guage in the well-known scientific and technical 
journal, Chimie et Industrie, of September last. 
The illustration of the “drop-tests” showing the 
transfer of tannins from the nibs to the integu- 
ments of the beans during fermentation, which 
we reproduced in black-and-white half-tone, is 
there shown in natural colors, a concession that 
indicates the high value of Mr. Whymper’s con- 
tribution to the science and technique of the 
industry with which he has been so long con- 
nected. 

We understand that 50 copies of Mr. Whymper’s 
paper in French are awaiting him in New York, 
and he writes to advise us that these copies will 
be available to readers of The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER on his return from his present 
travels abroad next March. 

In anticipation that Mr. Whymper will find 
these copies when he reaches New York we shall 
be glad to receive the names of those anxious to 
secure a copy. As there are only 50 copies avail- 
able and the supply will be issued in strict rotation 
of demand, it is suggested that late enquirers are 
likely to be disappointed. Send only 6 cents to 
cover postage. 





Kneader 
Siering Test Residue 
No. 20 0.3% Mass temperature 35°C. 
Sugar, average largest particles—60 
microns. 
No change. 
Conche 


Sieving Test Residue 
No. 20 0.3% Mass temperature 60°C. 


Sugar, average largest particles—60 
microns. 

No change in actual size of sugar particles. 
Further, the microscope gave no definite evi- 
dence of any rounding of the particles, as is 
often stated to be brought about by conching. 

Tests in Cocoa Manufacture 

The above sieving tests and microscopic meas- 
urements can be applied to cocoa powder pro- 
duction. 
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Sieving tests carried out on four leading Eng- 
lish proprietary cocoas gave the following resi- 
dues: 


Fat Residue Retained on Sieve 
No. 4 No. 13 No. 20 
Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
A. 25.1 0.4 3.7 12.6 
B. 25.7 ().2 3.1 16.0 
+ 24.5 0.5 6.0 16.6 
1). 23.3 0.03 21.1 28.9 


Measurements of Fondant-Cream Crystals 

When a smooth cream is required, it is essen- 
tial that the temperature of the syrup entering 
the beaters should be such that the smallest 
sugar crystals are formed. Further, the shape 
of the crystals is important, since a small sharp 
edged crystal will feel as rough, or probably 
rougher to the tongue, than a larger rounded 
crystal. 

The examination of the various shapes and 
sizes as shown by the microscopic method is a 
valuable aid in correcting any fault in cream 
making. 

A sample of cream from an Automatic Cream 
Plant (cooling drum system) gave for the size 
of the average largest sugar crystal 20 microns, 
the size of the greater proportion of the sugar 
Another batch from the 
same plant gave 15 microns for the largest crys- 


crystals 8 microns. 


tals, and 5 microns for the greater proportion. 


~ , one 
Western Convention Delayed Awaiting 
Passage of National Code 
THE Western Confectioners’ Association has de- 
layed plans for its annual convention in January, await 
ing authorization of the manufacturers’ code at Wash- 
ington. If the code is not signed in January, it is prob- 
able that no convention will be held, according to re- 
ports. The manufacturers have been holding Zone 


meetings under the Industrial Recovery Division of 


the N. C. A. 


Reed Candy Co. Builds Additions 


TWO additions to their present plant building have 
been erected by the Reed Candy Co., Chicago, to ac- 
commodate additional facilities necessitated by expan- 
sion of their sucker line. The original brick building 
has been extended southward in two new wings. The 
new factory extensions are 65 by 40 feet, and 28 by 
40 feet. 


outs and are air-conditioned. 


They conform to the latest in modern lay- 


Reed’s butter scotch lollypops with cord loop han- 
dles, introduced last summer, have been so favorably 
received that new flavors are being added to the 
company’s line. 
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Opportunities for Candy 
Salesmen Under Code 


SELLING will be done under known 

conditions when the Manufacturers’ 

Code is in operation. Sales can be 
made on merits of merchandise. 


By GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 


President, National Confectioners’ Association 
Abstract of Address at Western Confectionery Salesmens’ Convention 


ALESMEN will be faced with selling 
conditions of definite .certainty when 
the Code for Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners is approved and in operation. 
This means that the salesman’s opportunities 
will be greatly enhanced by the various provi- 
sions affecting the sales policies of manufac- 
turers. The confectionery salesmen of this 
country, therefore, will have a very close rela- 
tionship to the industry’s code, which we hope 
will be approved by the President soon. 
Among its purposes, the code is intended to 
eliminate many of the uncertainties which have 
tended toward destructive’ selling practices in 
the industry for years.. Most of these abuses 
have been the result not only of competitive con- 
ditions but the absence of certain cooperative 
activities which the industry is now willing and 
able to carry out. 


Open Price Plan to Help 


The Open Price Plan, for example, will very 
greatly alter selling conditions for you sales- 
men. In general, its provisions mean that every 
manufacturer of candy products shall file a 
complete price list of candy products manufac- 
tured by him for each classification. The list 
shall inelude credit terms, cash discounts, 
freight and other allowances. 

With these open price provisions, together 
with the other code provisions eliminating price 
discrimination, secret rebates and unfair allow- 
ances, guaranty of sale and consignment selling, 
banishment of free goods, and the adoption of 
uniform return-goods policies, confectionery 
salesmanship. will be an open and above-board 
proposition. 
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Thus will develop more uniform sales condi- 
tions, which will be conducive to the restoration 
of healthy and profitable business. 

Hence, salesmen will know each other’s prices 
and be enabled to sell on the merits of their 
merchandise. Working under known conditions 
is easier and gets farther. It is much easier to 
do business when, figuratively, everything is 
spread out on the table. 


Opportunity to Build Sales 


The new conditions which will prevail will 
give salesmen a real opportunity to sell in a 
constructive manner. Specifically, you will have 
the opportunity of doing three things: (1) Build 
good-will, (2) Build customers, and (3) Do a 
good job of selling. 

Furthermore, the salesman will have to sell; 
he will have no alibis. With no secret rebates 
and price discriminations, as well as the many 
other concessions hitherto confronted in obtain- 
ing business, the way will be paved for selling 
on a constructive merchandising basis. In the 
past, buyers were not greatly interested in mer- 
chandising. Many of them were more inter- 
ested in how they were buying than in how well 
they were merchandising. But under the pro- 
visions of the national code, the salesmen will 
have the opportunity of shifting their emphasis 
to merchandising aids and profitable sales. 

Instead of having to worry about the unfair 
practices of others disturbing his sales, the 
salesman will be given the opportunity to build 
instead of tear down. 

Manufacturers and their sales representatives 
will thus concentrate their efforts upon helping 
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Business Prospects for 1934 


T is evident that the NRA is underway slowly, 
and it is inevitable that the increased em- 
ployment and the increased wages will have a 
growing tendency to assist the general trend of 
business back to normal. I believe we shall be- 
gin to notice this in March or April at the latest, 
and I am therefore very optimisitie for busi- 
ness prospects during the coming year. 

Another great reason for hopefulness has 
been provided by the NIRA in its call to mem- 
bers of an industry to cooperate. I believe it 
is apparent to all of us that the candy manu- 
facturers have been stimulated by this move- 
ment, and, unless a setback is received, will con- 
tinue to avoid in the future the unfair practices 
that have been so detrimental. The cooperative 
attitude of jobbers in most parts of the country 
has been very commendable and effective in 
bringing about better conditions in the candy 
industry. In fact, the jobbers are taking the 
lead and setting an example in cooperation for 
manufacturers to follow. 

We must not expect this forward movement 
to be free from the difficulties which are attend- 
ant upon all reforms. Possibly we shall be 
harassed by labor troubles, and inevitably we 
shall have to contend with taxes, higher cost of 
materials, ete. However, cooperation applied 
to all our problems whether production, credit, 
or sales, should enable us to offset these disad- 
vantages. 

Last, but not least, we have brighter prospects 
for the approval of the code now that the trade 
practice provisions for a candy code will prob- 
ably be passed upon by NRA instead of by 
AAA as in the past. 

Grorce H. Winziamson. 





jobbers and other outlets to build constructively. 
Obviously, this will be the means of building 
good-will for that manufacturer who extends 
‘valuable service in this profitable direction. 
The industry has long needed to do a more 
thorough and continuous job of merchandising 
education. Some of this has been done in the 
past but there is still much to be done. 


Aid to the Manufacturer 


Sales efforts of the future, we believe, may 
be more fruitful in building customers to a sub- 
stantial size and volume capacity, safely. Thus 
a closer relationship can be developed between 
the jobber and the manufacturer. 

Besides increasing his service to the distrib- 
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utor, the salesman in the future will also be able 
to help the manufacturer, because he is the eves 
and ears of the manufacturer. In directing his 
thought toward productive sales results, he will 
be able to give his firm increasingly valuable 
service by keeping his company posted on its 
comparative status in the trade. He will report 
opportunities for extended merchandising serv- 
ice where they can be cultivated. The increased 
receptivity of the trade for this type of busi- 
ness-building help will, of course, stimulate both 
the salesman and the manufacturer. 


Code Success Depends on Cooperation 


These are among the possibilities to be found 
under the operation of the code when it is ap- 
proved. But it should be said that the code will 
succeed only if we want it to. It is not some- 
thing that will run itself. It will require the 
cooperation of every manufacturer and every 
salesman. 

Manufacturers in other industries which now 
are operating under their own codes have told 
me they are pleased with the results, because 
conditions are already better and the future 
looks better to them. Whether or not the NRA 
is responsible for this is not the basic thing of 
importance. But the fact that these industries 
are improving because of their cooperation is 
significant. 

Some people have been destructively critical 
of the NRA, but we should develop in the minds 
of our jobbers and manufacturers the spirit of 
cooperation. If you salesmen choose, you can 
help in encouraging this spirit. 


Organized Effort Essential 


Organized effort is important today in accom- 
plishing progress. Hence I am always glad to 
learn of organization activity in our industry. 
In fact, it is necessary for the manufacturers, 
salesmen, and jobbers to be organized if we are 
to offset the counter organizations and individ- 
uals which are attempting to tear down, or im- 
pose detrimental legislation. 

We ask that you salesmen and the industry 
bear with us in our efforts to get a satisfactory 
code approved. Since July 24 our Industrial 
Board has drawn up three different codes and 
made 7 different presentations at Washington. 
Our Board has been very patient and hopeful 
of getting a code. With all the time and work 
which they have expended, if they can still be 
hopeful and patient, surely the others who have 
been spared this work can be, too. 

In closing, I am reminded of the. illustration 


(Turn to page 52) 
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Candy Industry Presents Its 


Oficial Brief Against the 
Tugwell Bill 


Letter to Senator Copeland Sums Up Views Stated at 
Washington Hearing Attended by Heide, Jordon, Jones 


By W. PARKER JONES 
General Attorney, National Confectioners’ Assn. 


Hon. Royal H. Copeland, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senate Bill 1944 
My dear Senator Copeland: 


HE National Confectioners’ Association 
of the United States is in full sympathy 
with the objects sought to be accom- 
plished by this proposed legislation, but 

suggests for your consideration that the Bill as 
introduced may work undue hardship upon the 
Confectionery Industry and requires amend- 
ment. 

By section 7 (f), confectionery becomes mis- 
branded, ‘‘If it purports to be or is represented 
as a food for which no definition of identity has 
been prescribed by regulations as hereinafter 
provided, and its label fails‘to bear (1) the com- 
mon or usual name of the food, if any there be, 
and (2) the common or usual name of each in- 
gredient thereof in order of predominance by 
weight, except that spices, flavors, and artificial 
color may be designated as such without naming 
each spice, flavor, or artificial color . ce, 


Stating Ingredients on Labels 


Although definitions under the present Act 
have been established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for a variety of foods, no definitions 
have been fixed for confectionery. It may fairly 
be assumed that the reason for the omission is 
that there are more than a thousand different 
types of confectionery with a variety of in- 
gredients in varying proportions. Any defini- 
tion of confectionery as a class would neces- 
sarily be so broad as to be meaningless, and 
definitions of so great a number of different 
types appears to be impracticable. 

The general provisions of the Bill prohibiting 
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false or deceptive labeling are believed to be 
adequate to preclude misrepresentation, and the 
provisions governing adulteration should be 
sufficient to prevent the use of any unwhole- 
some ingredients, but the requirements of Sec- 
tion 7 (f), that where no definitions have been 
established, the ingredients be named in the or- 
der of predominance by weight, would impose a 
great burden upon the Confectionery Industry 
without any benefit to consumers. 


Difficulties in Definitions 


There are some few types of confectionery 
for which definitions are needed, such as choco- 
late-coated candies, marshmallows, nougats, 
caramel, and jellies, but confectioners are con- 
tinuously engaged in developing new pieces. 

Consider a typical five-cent bar composed of 
a fudge center, dipped in caramel, rolled in 
toasted peanuts and then chocolate coated. It 
ean be covered by a definition for fudge, a 
definition for peanuts, a definition for caramels 
and a definition for chocolate. But to what 
definition must this finished confection conform? 
Plenty of latitude must be had in the caleula- 
tion of component parts in their order of mag- 
nitude. 

The statement made for the complex composi- 
tion of the novelty type confection will also 
apply to a nougat in which nuts, gum drops and, 
perhaps, a small quantity of fruit has been 
added. If this is dipped in chocolate and then 
rolled in toasted coconut, under what classifi- 
cation will it fall? The job of ealeulating raw 
materials in their order of magnitude in such 
a confection will not be an easy one and the 
purpose solved .by such a caleulation is not 
quite clear even though the results are included 
on the label. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE MONTH ON 
THE NEW FOOD AND DRUGS 
ACT . . . CANDY INDUSTRY 
PRESENTS ITS CASE 


OMMENDABLE service to the industry was 

rendered by Henry Heide, president of 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, and Dr. Stroud 
Jordan, managing director of Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, who together with 
W. Parker Jones, General Attorney for the 
N.C.A., opposed the objectionable features in the 
Tugwell Bill at hearings held December 8, be- 
fore the sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, at which Senator Copeland pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Heide stated that the N.C.A. is in harmony 
with the purposes of the revised Food and 
Drugs Act and has carried on actively against 
use of impurities in candy. He outlined the at- 
titude of the industry toward the new measure 
and introduced Dr. Jordan, who showed the im- 
practical and bureaucratic phases to which the 
industry objects. An exhibit of mixed candies 
was shown by Dr. Jordan to illustrate the im- 
possibility of conforming to the sections on 
labeling and misbranding. He cited other sec- 
tions which were impracticable and would work 
hardship on the industry. 

Following the hearing, these views were 
summed up in the accompanying brief sent as 
the industry’s formal letter of objections and 
suggestions prepared by General Attorney Jones 
at Washington. 

Latest reports are that Senator Copeland has 
announced that the bill is being revised for con- 
sideration by the Senate Committee to be re- 
ported to the Senate. An entirely new bill is 
also sponsored by the Drug Industry which 
includes the purposes of the Tugwell Bill in 
improvements around the present Pure Food 
Law. 





‘Example after example can be cited where it 
will be almost impossible to state the quantity 


of materials in a confection in their order of 


magnitude. Slight variations will occur from 
day to day and even though the same quantity 
of materials are weighed into the cooking ket- 
tle, changes take place during the process which 
are not always comparable. To state further 
examples would only serve for emphasis. 

In general, the definition of mixed confee- 
tions is impossible. An assortment is rarely 
uniform, nor is it indicated that it should be 
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unless it is the intent of the proposed Bill to 
prohibit the sale of new and novel mixtures. 

Information required on the top of a package 
containing an assortment not covered by defini- 
tions will be so lengthy, so bunglesome, and so 
meaningless that any attempt to convey it will 
be absurd. This example has been referred by 
many proponents of the Bill as being an ex- 
treme case. In reality, it is an ordinary case, 
which can be proved by examining any of the 
mixtures, assortments, or selections to be pur- 
chased in the many retail shops. No doubt this 
contention will be answered with a promise that 
definitions and standards will be set. This, in 
itself, does not solve the dilemma. 

Let us suppose that all existing confections 
have been standardized. When a new, novel, 
and attractive product is manufactured, it will 
be necessary for the manufacturer to state ma- 
terials used in their order of predominance by 
weight until a definition has been approved. 
This in turn will convey sufficient knowledge for 
a competitor to duplicate and offer a product 
in competition, which is admittedly unfair. 

Confectionery should be exempted from the 
requirements of Section 7 (f). 

Under Section 3 (b) (4), confectionery be- 
comes adulterated, ‘‘]f any substance has beeu 
mixed or packed therewith so as to increase its 
bulk or weight, or reduce its quality or strength 
or create a deceptive appearance.’’ Much has 
been made of this statement, and in the ‘‘Cham- 
ber of Horrors’’ exhibited by the Food and 
Drug Administration, ice cream dummies have 
been constructed showing relative sizes, along 
with figures which state the percentage of air 
contained. It seems that this is considered to 
be a gross act of adulteration. When a confec- 
tioner adds frappé to a fondant, he is doing the 
same thing. He is increasing its volume and 
making a finished weight appear to be larger 
than it would be if no frappé had been incor- 
porated. When confectioners beat marsh- 
mallow, finishing with a weight of approximate- 
ly three and one-half to four pounds per gallon, 
they obtain results again comparable to those 
set forth as deceptive in the ease of other 
products, but is it deceptive to produce and sell 
marshmallow? If this constitutes adulteration, 
the beaters now in use in every plant will have 
to be scrapped. In addition, it will become 
necessary to set a definite specific gravity at 
which all confections must be finished, in order 
that all volumes will be comparable in weight. 
This, of course, is absurd. 


Factory Inspection Can Be Harmful 
Under Section 13, ‘‘Factory Inspection,’ it 
is provided that, ‘‘Jn order to regulate ade- 
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quately interstate commerce in food and enforce 
provisions of the Act, officers or employees, 
duly designated by the Secretary, after first ob- 
taining permission of the owner, operator or 
custodian, are authorized (1) to enter any fac- 
tory, warehouse or establishment in which 
foods are manufactured, processed, packed or 
held for shipment in interstate commerce or are 
held after such shipment, or to enter any ve- 
hicle being used to transport such food in inter- 
state commerce. ’’ If the owner, operator 
or custodian has denied to officers or employees, 
duly designated by the Secretary, permission 
to enter and inspect the factory, warehouse, 
establishment or vehicle and equipment, meth- 
ods, processes, finished and unfinished materials, 
containers and labels, there used or stored, 
(b) (1) ‘‘The several district courts of the 
United States are vested with jurisdiction to 
restrain by injunction, temporary or permanent, 
the shipment im interstate commerce or deliv- 
ery’’ of products which have been manufac- 
tured. This may constitute a hardship to both 
manufacturer and duly designated employee of 
the Secretary alike. 

If there was nothing to be lost by inspection, 
no possible objection could be raised to the pres- 
ence of inspectors at any time in the plant of 
a specialty food manufacturer. This, unfor- 
tunately, does not follow and in some cases 
such permission can be harmful. If the inspec- 
tor or duly designated employee is certain to 
continue in such capacity for an_ indefinite 
period of time, then secret processes may be 
protected. : 

On the other hand, if an-inspector or duly 
designated employee elects to leave the service 
at an early future date, his.memory may serve 
him in good stead. Processes with which he 
has become familiar by virtue of the discharge 
of his official duties can be utilized unfairly in 
competing with the very manufacturer whom 
he has inspected. It must be remembered that 
time and money are expended by progressive 
manufacturers in establishing plant practices, 
developing equipment and producing goods 
which are individual in nature. These cannot 
be covered always by patent, even when desired, 
and it is submitted that a manufacturer has an 
equal right to protect information obtained as 
a result of research, whether it be by letters 
patent or secret process. 


Copying Records of Shipment 


It is recited in Section 14 that in order that 
the Act may be enforced, ‘‘carriers, subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
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(U.S.C. Title 49), and other carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce and persons receiving 
food in interstate commerce shall, upon request 
of an officer or employee duly designated by the 
Secretary, permit an officer or employee to have 
access and to copy all records showing the 
movement in interstate commerce of any food 
and the nature, kind, quantity, shipper and con- 
signee thereof, and it shall be unlawful for any 
such carrier or person to fail to permit such 
access to and copying of any record so re- 
quested; provided that evidence obtained under 
this section shall not be used in a criminal 
prosecution of the person from whom obtained. 

This provision is fair only if such records 
are kept in strict confidence. It can be turned 
into an invasion of the rights of private manu- 
facturers and produce a leak which may be 
detrimental in so far as competition is con- 
cerned. 


Publicity Should Be Limited 


Section 21 of the proposed Bill confers upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to ‘‘dis- 
seminate such information concerning any food 
as he may deem necessary in the interests of 
the public health and for the protection of the 
consumer against fraud.’’ The power of the 
Secretary to disseminate information concern- 
ing any food should be limited to disseminating 
information concerning judgments of the courts. 

Section 24. The provision conferring ‘‘ A 
right of action for, damages’’ upon ‘‘any person 
for injury or death proximately caused by a 
violation’’ of the proposed Bill apparently 
creates no right which does not now exist. If 
construed to create a new right of action, the 
provision is out of place in this Bill, and should 
be omitted. 

That part of Section I of the present Food 
and Drugs Act which exempted exported whole- 
some foods from its labeling requirements, pro- 
vided the foods contain no substance prohibited 
by the laws of the foreign country to which 
the foods are exported has not counterpart in 
Senate Bill 1944. Exporters of confectionery 
should have the right to export confectionery 
which conforms to the laws of foreign countries 
free from restrictions imposed upon confection- 
ery sold for domestic consumption, but not 
imposed by foreign countries, upon confection- 
ery manufactured or sold there for home con- 
sumption. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. Parker Jones, 
General Attorney, 
National Confectioners’ Association. 
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HUMAN STUFF in 


Selling Dealers 


Until the Salesman 
realizes the important 
factor of human relation- 
ship with his customer 
he hasn’t started selling 


By CHARLES L. Low 
President Charles L. Low Sales Service 
Chicago, Ill. 


4 IT’S be frank and honest with one an- 
other about selling. All selling. But 
especially dealer selling. It will prove 
a rare occasion. 

In previous divisions of this work, we have 
discussed methods and principles of dealer 
salesmanship which have proved most useful in 
terms of people and forees. This is rare enough. 
Most treatises on selling are content to tell sales- 
men just how to do it, without reference to a 
single principle or force. 

3ut now, let’s be perfectly frank and ask our- 
selves if these principles and methods are the 
most important factors in our work. Are they? 
They are not. 

It is customary in most sales work to state 
that they are. Most efforts at ‘‘sales training’’ 
(No one bothers to call it sales education, be- 
cause it isn’t) emphasize a few points, a few 
minor methods, stress the importance of what 
the salesman says about his product or line, tell 
him what to say, and how to say it, and stop. 
They run something like this: 

Men, here is the product. Here are its chief points. Here 


is the advertising. Here are the major points for dealers. 
Here, in these six books, containing a total of 785 pages, 
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you'll find a complete sales course, based upon an investi- 
gation of 2,343 dealers. Here's your portfolio, containing 
every major point in picture and story. Everything you 
need is right in your kit. If you work, you'll get the 
business. 


Is all this true? Of course, it isn’t. The his- 
tory of such affairs is the living, breathing 
proof that it isn’t. It is just such stuff that has 
soured salesmen and executives alike on the pos- 
sibilities of sales education—even genuine edu- 
cation, as contrasted with ‘‘here’s how to do it 
stuff.’’ 

What’s the answer to the puzzle?) Why ean 
a salesman with the best of training, the finest 
of equipment, the loveliest of portfolios, and a 
sales course which does all but walk around and 
talk, make the most miserable of flops, even 
when he works and works hard?’ Why can one 
hire a hundred men, good men, give them every 
advantage, every help, and find that they end by 
just being a hundred salesmen, good, bad, and 
indifferent? Why can a man study Selling 
Dealers, work out excellent ideas, have the best 
of intentions, and fail to do much with them? 
Why can other men read this simple little series 
over once or twice, swear it is the best help they 
have ever had, and do a marvelous job with it? 
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Answer Is So Simple 


It takes only one interview to understand the 
answer. Jim, the salesman, enters. He has just 


9? 


completed a ‘‘six weeks’ short course’’ and is 
full of ‘‘here’s how to do it stuff.’’ He has a 
brand new portfolio of the advertising, the new 
model, and the dealer plan for the year. He’s 
burst with the most important stuff he ever had 
to present. 

He enters the store and meets Bill, the dealer. 
He knows Bill. He knows Bill’s store. He 
starts out on his presentation, but before he 
has talked a minute, he has toned it all down 
to fit his idea of Bill. And Bill is taking it all 
in in terms of his own ideas of Jim, and he is 
not much impressed with it. 

What has happened? Well, it’s simple. The 
great plans, the wonderful ideas, the shiny port- 
folio, the brilliant sales course which told Jim 
just what to say—these have run smack into a 
human relationship, and cracked up completely. 

Which brings us to a neglected fact, an ob- 
vious fact. The important factor in any sales 
interview is not the product, not the plan, not 
the salesman’s methods. NO. IT IS NOT EVEN 
WHAT THE SALESMAN SAYS. The impor- 
tant factor is a human relationship—two people 
—just Jim and Bill, and their ideas of each 
other. 

Until a salesman realizes this, he hasn’t even 
started selling, especially dealer selling. And 
few salesmen do realize it. Many executives 
forget it. It is the basis of most perplexing dif- 
ficulties which arise between salesmen and their 
directors. 

The executives evolve the’ plans. They are 
offered to salesmen. The salesmen are enthusi- 
astic. But they go out and try to put over the 
ideas and come back crestfallen. They do not 
know why they have been unable to do so. Nor 
can the executives understand it. The execu- 
tive could put it over. He has proved it. But 
the salesman can’t and he knows his dealers bet- 
ter than the executive does. Well, that’s the 
chief reason he can’t put it over, though few 
salesmen ever suspect. it. 


We Unravel Mystery Backwards 


Let’s make a few calls again. Gosh, how calls 
seem to settle things. We can learn so much if 
we can see the evidence, find the clues. So we 
return to our friend the dealer. 


Mr. Smith, how many salesmen call upon you regularly ? 
About forty or fifty. 

What houses do they work for? 

Jobbers, manufacturers, and manufacturers’ representa- 


tives. 
How many of them do you know well? 
About six. 


How do you happen to know these six well? 
Oh, I buy most of my goods from four of them. And 
the other two are just unusual men. 
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What do you mean by “unusual” ? 

Well, let’s take Mr, X who works for (name of manu- 
facturer). He's only been coming in now for about six 
months. But he’s one of the smartest chaps who ever 
called here. He came in here one day, told me about his 
line, and then looked over my store. 

Here, there followed a story of a rearrange- 
ment of counters and cases, the removal of 
goods from a high window where they cut off 
light, the advent of some tables, the arrange- 
ment of special displays upon various items, a 
wealth of suggestions which even included 
cashiers’ methods. 

We ask the dealer to choose at random the 
names of six salesmen who call upon him and 
give us his opinion of the men. Here they are: 

A. Jobber’s man.—Nice young chap. Seems to be a 
perfect gentleman, but that’s about all. No assistance. 
Just collects a few orders now and then. A _ bit prim. 
Never talks business. Rarely offers new products, and 
when he does, it’s littke more than asking why they are 
not stocked, with a few mumbled phrases about “ought to 
sell well here.” Would be almost a total loss, no matter 
what equipment he carried, until he built himself up in 
standing by able and helpful work with the dealer. 

B. Jobber’s man—Older man. Quite friendly, and he’s 
all right. Been calling for years. Talks business, but has 
little to offer. Likeable chap and orders are “saved” for 
him now and then. Has habit of talking to cashier while 
dealer is busy, which interferes with customers at times. 
Has fund of stories about other dealers, and about various 
manufacturing houses. Knows his field very well, but is 
somewhat shallow. 

C. Manufacturer's salesman—Live wire, but inclined to do 
a lot of pressing. Talks fast and pries for the order. Has 
helped to build up his line quite a bit. Dispkay materials 
an aid. Leaves too much literature. Always talking ad- 
vertising. Always has the air of being in a hurry. Never 
even mentioned any suggestions for the store at large. Al- 
ways telling what his company is going to do. 

D. Jobber’s man—Makes many suggestions for store. 
Always has a few specials to offer, many of which are 
excellent. Is always talking store layout, and advertising 
on specials. Some ideas sound. Others too ambitious for 
the trading area. Often becomes impatient. One of the 
most interesting salesmen who calls. Gets large share of 
business upon his lines. Has been hinting at co-operative 
buying plan, and making store exclusive on his lines so far 
as jobber materials are concerned. 

E.- Offers suggestions, but they all have to do with his 
own line, and they are totally selfish. Wants best position 
on everything he sells regardless of rest of stock. 
nuisance. 

F. Very pompous individual. Talks down to dealer. Has 
a few good ideas, chiefly with trade paper flavor. Very 
general, nothing specific. Otherwise totally colorless. 


About forty salesmen call regularly on this 
dealer. These are the first six men he remem- 
bered by name at random, with his opinions of 
them. Now, let any salesman or executive put 
the very finest of sales equipment in the hands 
of these men, let them face the dealer inter- 
viewed with it, and we have a perfect picture of 
why ‘‘human stuff’? is the major portion of 
selling. 


Just Human Stuff 


Turn it all about. All of us know many peo- 
ple fairly well. Let us suppose one of those we 
know, whom we have met time after time, and 
‘*placed’’ as a quite ordinary person, makes a 
perfectly startling suggestion. How much credit 
does it get? 

It not only works with salesmen, it works 
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with executives. Sales managers, advertising 
managers, who have been on the job for years, 
often have an excellent idea. They have to fight 
tooth and nail to put it across, if they can ever 
do so at all. 

But if a new man is hired for the job, he may 
have quite an easy time getting his ideas 
adopted, at least for a while. Or, some man 
who is a constant stream of fairly good sug- 
gestions, from whom such things are expected, 
can have a fairly easy time. 

Human, all quite human. Here’s how the 
dealer regards it. He is talking to one of his 
own sales people: 

“You know this fellow Burton, with the McClusky out- 
fit? Well, he came in here yesterday, all full of power and 
vigor. They’ve got a new scheme for dealers, and you 
should have heard him lay it off. I thought he had gone 
crazy. 

“First time he ever tried to come through with something. 
I guess those people are just waking up. One or two 


things he said sounded pretty good. May try them out 
some day.” 


Now, if Burton had been in the habit of mak- 
ing useful, sensible, and practical suggestions, 
the dealer probably weuld have said: 

“That man Burton was in again yesterday. He never 
drops in here without some darned fine ideas. The one he 
offered yesterday was a peach. It’s a knock-out. They 
have some new plans for us that are going to get some 
business on their lines. I’ve asked him to send us all the 
materials, and I placed an order for some more goods. 
When the stuff comes in, I'll take the whole matter up with 
you. Watch for it.” 


Strange, isn’t it, to find that a dealer’s 
opinion of a salesman, a purely personal 
opinion, can make or mar a company’s sales 
plan. But it’s true. A salesman, positively 
must have a reputation with his dealers for 
ability; he must build himself up as a ‘‘ business 
advisor,’’ or he will find it almost impossible to 
put over any important plans. The colorless, 
unbusiness-like, ‘‘just-another-salesman’’ type 
of man can ruin the best of ideas. It is often 
better to send the matter out by mail. 

Here is the reason new men often succeed with 
new plans better than old ones. Here is the 
reason ‘‘the boss’’ ean go out and do it when 
men can’t. Here is the reason men often come 
in and say, ‘‘Those darned ideas are no good; 
I can’t get to first base with them with my deal- 
ers.’’ Ina word, here is proof positive that the 
most important factor in all selling is human 
stuff.* 

An Easy Investigation 

The writer has called upon many dealers in 
many lines to get a clear picture of the true 
importance of human relationships in dealer 
selling. Every salesman can do the same, with 
profit. 

A good plan is to take a friend’s territory, 
and let the friend take the salesman’s. Let 
them talk for a while with the dealer, lead to 
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salesmen who call, make no mention of the com- 
pany involved, and get the dealer’s personal 
opinion of the man who calls for the house. 

The results are astounding. Salesmen who 
think they are ‘‘aces high’’ with the dealer are 
deseribed as ‘‘nice boys but perfectly harm- 
less,’’ or ‘‘Oh, he’s just another salesman who 
drops in here.’’ 

As is to be expected, following the riotous 
vears of plenty, there are hundreds of *‘cheap 
friendships’? which mean nothing at all. They 
seem to be the result of the salesman coming 
in, shooting the dealer ‘‘*the works,’’ kidding 
around a bit much as a man might with a police- 
man ora janitor, and then leaving with the feel- 
ing that a good job of ‘‘cultivation’’ had been 
accomplished, a ‘‘good impression’’ made. 

The more the writer talks with dealers, the 
more he is convinced that the personal back- 
ground of thousands upon thousands of sales- 
men is a detriment, rather than an aid in the 
presentation of valuable selling plans or dealer 
helps. When it is explained to them, the dealers 
themselves agree with this verdict. 

There are all sorts of personal relationships 
to be uncovered by the slightest digging. They 
range from cheap friendships to various forms 
of bribery and bullying. There are forms of 
beggary and sympathy stuff, ranging to coer- 
cion. And then, like pay dirt in a sea of mud, 
one discovers the finest of friendships, based 
upon mutual admiration and respect, upon a 
spirit of co-operation, and sincere desire to be 
helpful. 

The difference between a company’s selling 
plans in the hands of a man of the type of sales- 
man A, and salesman D, is the difference be- 
tween artillery in the hands of a curious group 
of boy scouts and in the hands of trained 
marksmen. 

Salesmen Feel It—They Do Not Know 

Deep inside them, salesmen feel this tre- 
mendous importance of the human relationship 
which exists between them and their dealers. 
It is precisely this feeling which causes some 
men to resent sales courses, sales portfolios, 
special sales plans, no matter how excellent they 
may be. 

Indeed, the more excellent the plans, the more 
they resent them, often. It is easy to see why. 
Let excellent suggestions be offered a man 
whose human relationships are not of the right 


*Here, too, is the reason for general treatises upon dealer 
selling such as this one. No dealer man can ever have too much 
information about his work in terms of merchandising, and the 
human elements involved. entirely apart from his own specific 
problems upon his line. Indeed, many men are so bogged down 
in their own specific problems that their human relationships 
are neglected completely. If every executive and every salesman 
could have the outside and unprejudiced view of dealer work 
which independent study brings, every salesman would get a set 
of these books, and every salesman would read them. 
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sort. He knows, and knows well enough, that 
the suggestions are correct. He also knows it 
is useless for him to present them to his dealers 
—they would be almost completely discounted. 
The result is often a feeling of blind anger. 
‘*Hell with that stuff; it’s the bunk.’’* 


They cannot explain why. They only know it 
does not fit what they have fondly called ‘‘sell- 
ing’’ all these years. They know, even though 
other men use it, succeed with it, that they 
would have to step entirely out of character to 
present it. Competition may come, use almost 
exactly the same methods with their dealers, 
succeed with them. They can only sniff and 
eall it ‘‘the bunk.’’ 

What can be done about it?) Well, that’s sim- 
ple, too. Many salesmen would like to change 
their methods. They would much prefer to 
have their personal relationships with dealers 
upon a different basis—a more sincere, helpful 
basis. 

It is merely a matter of furnishing such sales- 
men with adequate helps for dealers and switeh- 
ing territories until they can get started. Here’s 
the story: 

Men, we are changing our selling tactics a bit this year. 
We are putting into operation some new plans for dealer 
aid, and we plan to do some dealer educational work. 

7 (PRESENT THE PLAN AND MATERIALS) 

Now, we know that a great many of you men will find 
it difficult to do this sort of work with our present dealers. 
Dealers you know well, and who are friendly with you, 
but upon a different basis. 

How many of you men would like to change territories 
a while, and start clean with another man’s dealers, so 
you will not be hampered with all the old personal stuff 
which exists between you and your buyers at present? 
Few will want to switch. They don’t under- 

stand, and they think there is some catch in it. 


Very well—but we want to warn you that if you can’t 
put these ideas over with a fair percentage of your dealers, 
it will be because you know them: too well. (Complete ex- 
planation here. ) 

We know the plans are right. They have been tested 
out. Dealers approve them. These are some of the most 
valuable selling helps we have ever used. And if we find 
that any of you men can’t put them over, because they don’t 
seem to fit in with the established relations which exist 
between you and your dealers, we shall have to switch you 
to another territory temporarily, to give you a fresh start 
with new dealers. 


Nothing gets a salesman to see it quite so 
clearly as such a switch. Some companies make 
a practice of switching certain men, each time 
major changes are made in selling plans. Often, 
it requires three such switches to aid a salesman 
to a new appreciation of the right type of dealer 
relationship—some seem unable to change at all. 


The Right Human Relationship 


Now let us have a perfectly obvious statement 
of fact, one of the most important made in these 
pages: 


*It is a matter of note that new salesmen often succeed with 
new sales plans far better than older men—use their equipment 
to better advantage. The reason is clear in the light of this 
explanation. Indeed, it is further proof, if any is needed. 
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Unless the relationship of dealer and sales- 
man is one of sincére helpful co-operation—un- 
less it is firmly based upon sober respect for 
each other’s ability as men doing useful work, 
no amount of planning or equipment effort on 
the part of the company can overcome the handi- 
cap. It is far better that a company carry on 
dealer work by mail, than to have it muddled 
by poor, cheap, or indifferent personal relation- 
ships. 

When times are good, and things are moving, 
a dealer will put up with much that is only 
harmless inefficiency in a salesman. Indeed, 
during such a period he may buy much from a 
salesman who is ‘‘just another guy with pants 
on.’’ But the following facts are facts, no mat- 
ter what any salesman may know to the 
contrary : 

1. A favorable selling dealer opinion is based upon a 
sympathetic understanding of the retailer’s work, plus a 
sincere and intelligent effort to aid it. 

2. For best results, this aid should cover more than selfish 
suggestions, Where the line is broad and important, this 
is not always necessary, but it is always advisable. 

3. Such suggestions should always be made in terms of 
the dealer’s own store. Something helpful should be offered 
on every call. Lead the dealer to expect aid on every visit. 
Tales of competition, or of “what other dealers did” should 
be used sparingly. 

4. While salesmen who fall short of this may often get 
business, because of the demand for their lines, or because 
of such factors as convenience, etc.—such salesmen will not 
be positive aids in the promotion of their goods with the 
dealer, little matter what they offer. The natural tendency 
of the dealer, with a salesman for whom he has no liking 
or respect, is to discount heavily all he presents. No mat- 
ter what it is, it is “just another scheme,’ and dealers are 
offered plenty of schemes. The personal relationship is so 


important that it can ruin materials which would succeed 
by mail, as has been proved time after time.* 


5. The writer does not wish to argue with any salesman 
about what constitutes a good personal relationship for his 
particular field. This is not a matter for argument. It is 
easily settled by the simplest of investigation upon dealers 
right in that field, if the salesman will call upon dealers he 
does not know and talk with them. 

6. If many sales managers would do a bit of investi- 
gatory work oi the type recommended, many salesmen 
would be fired or switched. 

7. Reluctance of salesmen to attempt to do a job with 
proved recommendations, or their inability to get a fair 
percentage of their dealers to use proved methods is usually 
a sign of wrong personal relationships. 

8. Indifference of salesmen to the recommended methods 
of their company, and their preference for their “own way 
of selling,” is usually an indication that some indifferent, or 
even harmful type of personal relationship is involved. 
Fortunately, there is less and less of this sort of thing, as 
buying tightens up, and is done upon something other than 
a so-called “friendship” basis. 


9. Let it be understood that what we are discussing here 
is purely a personal matter. It is not enough that the com- 
pany offer good se rvice, that it have a helpful attitude, that 
it be honest and sincere, intelligent, and able. The salesman 
must be all of these, as well, or his work is almost useless. 
He cannot “borrow from his company.” The company 
must borrow from him, in a cultivation of the correct 
dealer attitude. salesman who depends upon the wrong 
form of personal relationships can spoil good dealers for 
the finest of companies. 

*Let a salesman make ten calls on a dealer, and make ten 
very ordinary impressions. Then, give the salesman some 
genuinely helpful matter to present with all the aid in the world. 
The result is usually a fiasco. It is much the same as if the 
salesman suddenly appeared in spangled tights, and started sing- 
ing the Toreador Song, with the idea that the dealer may imme- 
diately get the notion that he is a second Caruso. If a man 
wants his work appreciated, he has to build something of a 
reputation, and keep in practice, with his listeners. 
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The Outlook 


By OLIN M. JACOBS 
Managing Director, Industrial Recovery Division 
and Secretary, National Confectioners’ Association 


ITHOUT entering the field of the busi- 

ness forecaster, we may take inventory 

of the factors which cast friendly 
shadows ahead into the New Year. 

Karly approval of a Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for Confectionery Manufacturers seems 
assured. 

A liberal labor policy will be established 


And now, a word about plans and sales equip- 
ment. No salesman should be judged upon his 
performance with them until they have been 
proved reasonably right. Much of it is not, in 
the writer’s experience. What is more, sales- 
men only succeed with any plan or equipment 
upon a percentage basis. Not even a wizard can 
work with dealers and turn out a 100% record. 

For the rest of this division, we might spend 
our time discussing ways to cultivate the right 
relationship with dealers. We shall do nothing 
of the sort. This, because every man who has 
sold, who has watched other men sell, knows 
just what we are talking about, and how to get 
upon the right basis with his dealers. If he 
doesn’t the simplest discussion of dealer sales- 
men with his dealers in times such as these will 
tell him. 

So instead of wasting time over this point, 
let’s learn how to work with protoplasm—hu- 
man beings. It’s a trying task, as school teach- 
ers, ministers, politicians and retailers will tell 
us, if we’ll let them. 
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throughout the industry. All employers will be 
required to comply. This will place competi- 
tion on an equitable basis as to labor cost. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the wage earn- 
ers of the country are already under codes pro- 
viding substantially increased employment and 
higher wages. The approval of NRA codes is 
now proceeding rapidly. This means additional 
purchasing power in the hands of our consum- 
er-customers—where it counts. 

Although the details of our code must remain 
uncertain until final signature, the Trade Prac- 
tice rules which have recently been approved for 
other industries serve as a guide for our plan- 
ning. 

We may reasonably expect that the disruptive 
price cutter—whether willful or ignorant—will 
be curbed; that the extension of sound cost 
knowledge will be stimulated; that the most im- 
portant wasteful abuses will be eliminated. 

The degree of prosperity which will come to 
the candy business in 1934 will be determined 
by will to work together—each doing his part. 

Members of the industry have already shown 
their willingness to cooperate by the addition 
of 180 new N. C. A. members since the conven- 
tion. The industrial board have sacrificed their 
personal business affairs in a long drawn out 
quest for a satisfactory code. The Zone chair- 
men have assumed a great burden of responsi- 
bility. 

The outlook for 1934 is an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity—and a challenge to our capacity for 
team work. 


The Greatest Change in Business 


We begin our letters, even our business let- 
ters, ‘‘Dear Mr. Smith:’’. This is a hangover 
from days when business men knew each other. 

Business aches for a biographer. If it had 
one, and we could all read the business letters 
and ‘‘trade papers’’ of yesterday, we would be 
astounded. Manufacturers know their jobbers 
intimately. Jobbers knew their dealers. Half 
their letters were upon personal matters. They 
admired and respected each other. 

Their records sound slow to us. “We wonder 
if they are never going to ‘‘get down to busi- 
’ An American salesman, in Europe, in 
South America, or the Orient often wonders for 
the same reasons. 


ness.’ 


Perhaps the whole world is steadily going 
‘*speed and material mad.’’ But the United 
States is well out in front. Production—that’s 
the word. Iron and steel, copper and lumber, 
cotton and corn, wheat and stocks, bonds and 

(Turn to page 48) 
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NRA Asks Wage Facts 
for Manufacturers’ CODE 


Public Hearing Believed Near * Depends on Questionnaire Returns 


KARTENED by the very favorable 

conference which the Industrial 

Board of the National Confectioners’ 

Association had with NRA repre- 
sentatives in Washington on December 19 and 
20, prospects seem to promise an early approval 
of the manufacturers’ code, according to Presi- 
dent Williamson and Managing Director Olin 
M. Jacobs. 

When it was announced by a White House 
spokesman that all food codes would be trans- 
ferred from AAA to NRA, excepting those 
concerned with first processing of Agricultural 
products, the Industrial Board applied to the 
NRA for a conference. This took place on the 
above dates. According to General Attorney 
W. Parker Jones, ‘‘Our transfer from AAA to 
NRA seems assured,’’ and both the Board and 
the NRA representatives are proceeding on the 
strength of the White House announcement. 

‘‘There is every indication that the NRA is 
going to give us a good code of fair trade prac- 
tices,’’? said Mr. Jacobs. ‘‘We judge this from 
the codes which have been passed and the model 
code which they use in their discussions. 

The Board was impressed with the desire of 
the NRA to be fair with the industry but there 
was a difference of opinion on wages and hours 
—which is still to be settled. It is understood 
that the NRA is disposed to stand by its sug- 
gestions made a short time ago, as published in 
the December Manvuractrurtna CoNnFrECTIONER. 
The representatives, however, have indicated 
their willingness to be shown, if figures can be 
submitted which will prove that the suggested 
schedule is unfair to the industry. 

W ages and Hours Questionnaire Sent 

As a result, in order to settle this difference 
of opinion, a questionnaire has been sent to 
every member of the Association for informa- 
tion to be returned at once to Donald F. 
Yakeley, Division of Research and Planning of 
the NRA, at Washington. The questionnaire 
was sent December 26 by the N.C.A. 

In substance, it asks for facts on the popu- 
lation of the town or city in which each estab- 
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lishment is located, and sales in pounds and 
dollars for 1929 and 1932. A form is provided 
for reporting ‘‘Employment, Hours of Work, 
and Karnings’’ to cover the following periods: 

Payroll week, for male and female employees, 
which included June 15, 1929, or the nearest 
typical week; the same for June 15, 1933, and 
October 15, 1933. The information asked in- 
cludes ‘‘Office Employees’’: Total man-hours 
worked, total weekly earnings, minimum hourly 
rate of earnings; ‘‘Factory Earners’’: same 
information. 

Another form asks for a report on seasonal 
employment for the period October, 1932, to 
September, 1933. This covers wage earners 
only, male and female. It asks for number of 
emplovees in each month and total man-hours 
worked in a typical week of each month. 

A fourth inquiry covers ‘‘ Employees Grouped 
According to Hourly Earnings,’’ for the pay- 
roll week which included June 15, 1933, or the 
nearest typical week. 

Information for the same period is also asked 
on ‘Office Employees Grouped According to 
Weekly Earnings.’’ 


NRA Suggested W age Schedule 


The minimum wages for the industry on 
which NRA stands at present are as follows: 

1. In cities of 500,000 or more and the trad- 
ing areas thereof, male help shall be paid at the 
rate of 40 cents an hour and female help 35 
cents an hour. 

2. In cities of 100,000 to 500,000 and the trad- 
ing areas thereof, male help shall be paid 371 
cents per hour and female help at 321, cents 
per hour. 

3. In eities and towns of less than 100,000 
and the trading areas thereof, male help shall 
be paid at the rate of 35 cents an hour and fe- 
male help at 30 cents an hour. 


Hearing Date Awaits Returns 


‘‘The date when the industry will be given a 
public hearing depends upon the promptness 
with which the manufacturers return their ques- 

(Turn to page 52) 
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W hy Should 5 per cent Be Basis 


of Salesmen’s Commissions? 


Territory — Traveling Expense — Individual Abilities Differ 


Says GEORGE J, HEISER 


Retiring President. in Convention Address, 
Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Ass'n 


HERE has been a lot said about increas- 

ing the salesmen’s commissions from 

5 per cent to some higher figure. Why 

5 per cent is taken as a basis to start 
with is more than I can understand. Why a 
salesman working in a big city and who is home 
every night should be placed on the same basis 
as a salesman who, for instance, is covering the 
Black Hills of North Dakota, who has something 
like $10 to $15 a day expenses, is bevond my 
comprehension. 

| feel that the amount of commission paid 
should be a matter of individual arrangement 
between the salesman and the house he repre- 
sents. What we must get away from is the 
starting point of 5 per cent. Each territory 
should be considered separately and the past 
sales record of the line over a certain territory 
should be agreed upon. 

Likewise, the salesman who carries a line on 
an exclusive basis should be entitled to a higher 
commission than one who carries dozens of 
lines, because he gives the house he represents 
one hundred per cent representation. 


Co-partnership With Employer 


Again, every employer is looking for men 
who total up to his ideal of what constitutes 
skill in the business of selling. The essential 
qualities which make for a competent salesman 
are sometimes the result of corresponding quali- 
ties to be found in the executive head. There is 
thus formed a sort of close co-partnership—a 
perfect working machine, each part moving with 
rhythm and harmony, and from which is im- 
parted satisfactory service both to the server 
and the served. 

There must be loyalty in this adjustment, as 
one part is of no value without the other. A 
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man who is loyal to his firm does not need to 
be pushed—he is the one to do the pushing, and 
he must be loyal to push with success. The 
moment loyalty ceases, results cease, so it is the 
duty of every confectionery salesman to give 
his firm loyal service. 





This quality needs to exist not only in the 
head but in the heart to bring true progress. 
Loyalty is the heart of an organization—it is 
that spirit which makes for perfect cooperation. 
It makes competition a fair thing. Without 
loyalty we have no enthusiasm and are thus un- 
able to kindle the quality in others. Enthusiasm 
imparted to your customer is the yeast that 
raises the dough. 


Factors in Salesmen’s Success 


The goal of life is success, and without the 
hope for success which comes to each man’s 
heart with each sunrise, life itself would be a 
burden and all in vain. But through hope 
that divine inspiration planted in the hearts of 
all men—each day we renew the fight. If 
guided by determination, honesty of purpose, 
and good judgment, success is denied to no man. 

Every candy salesman should try by sheer 
force of mind and determined effort to climb the 
ladder of success, ever mindful that honesty of 
purpose, sincerity, clean character and _ will- 
power are rounds on the ladder which surely 
lead to the top. 

The invisible microbe causes sickness and 
epidemics; a thoughtless word may lose a 
friendship of years, and the delay of a messen- 
ger has caused the defeat of an army. There- 
fore the doing of the daily job thoroughly and 
well helps to build us, so that when and if big- 
ger things are demanded of us we shall succeed 
with them. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 
the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 
up at random. Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that 
any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, 


branded candies, together with the practical ‘“‘prescriptions”’ of our clinical expert, are 


exclusive features of the M. C. 


Holiday Packages 


Code 1A 34 


Chocolate Santa Claus—4 ozs.— 

10c 

(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good, but small 
looking. Wrapped in transparent 
cellulose with red seal. 

Size: Small. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Piece is small looking. Most 
10c chocolate pieces are larger. 


Code 1B 34 ; 
Chocolate Santa Claus and Rein- 
deer—10c ’ 
(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Wrapped 
in transparent cellulose with red seal. 
Color of Chocolate: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Size of Piece: Small for this price. 
Remarks: Chocolate is not up to the 
standard of this priced goods. Choco- 
late too sweet and lacked flavor. 


Code 1C 34 
Hard Candy Cornucopia—',, 0z.— 
5c 


(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose cornucopia, red seal. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
hard candy novelty. 
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Code 1D 34 


Assorted Hard Candy—2', Ibs.— 

75¢ 

(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: White, printed in red, green and 
gold. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Dust: Considerable. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: This hard candy is high 
priced. The workmanship was not 
up to standard and candy lacked 
flavors. ; 


Code 1E 34 


Assorted Chocolates — 21, Ibs. — 

75¢ 
(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago, 
Il.) 
Box: Two-layer, full telescope, light 
buff printed in blue. Transparent 
cellulose wrapper and Christmas band 
of same material. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Four foiled pieces top layer, both 
layers cupped. 
Coating: Light and dark. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Plain but neatly done. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers of Dark Coated Pieces— 
Raspberry Cream: Fondant good, 
flavor bad. 

Orange Cream: Fondant good, flavor 
fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good: 

Maple Cream: Fair. 


Chocolate Cream: Had a bad taste 
Centers of Light Coated Pieces— 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Butterscotch and Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Assortment: Entirely too small. 
Remarks: The light coated pieces were 
poorly coated on the bottoms. Chocc- 
lates are not up to standard, better 
can be purchased at 20c the pound. 
Flavors are of the cheapest and 
some were bad tasting. Nougat is 
like a taffy. Light coating is almost 
tasteless. 


Code 1F 34 

3 Little Pigs (Chocolate) — No 
weight (about 1 oz. each)—25c 

(Purchased at a drug store, Chicago 
Ill.) 

Box: White printed in colors in a kiddie 

Pigs had a piece of silk near 
bottom for a dress. 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. 

Chocolate: Light. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: While this is-a novelty box, 
it is priced a trifle high. 


Code 1G 34 
The Three Bears—4 ozs.—30c 

(Purchased in a hotel, Chicago, Il.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White printed in colors with a 
scene of The Three Bears. Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper and Christ- 
mas band. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 


scene, 
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Box Contents— 

Hard Candy Pops: Printed wrappers; 
good. 

Three Chocolate Foiled Bears: Good. 

Crystal Jellies and Jelly Marshmal- 
lows: Fair. 

Three Small Glassine Bags Contain- 
ing Two Chocolate Panned Raisins: 
Good. 

One Bag of a Chocolate Cream Mint: 
Good. 

Remarks: This is a good novelty box 

and well put up. The jelly and jelly 
marshmallow pieces were hard and 
dry, not good eating. 
need checking up on the manufac- 


These pieces 


turing. 


Code 1H 34 


Holiday Assorted Chocolates — 5 
Ibs.—$1.39 
(Purchased in a cigar store, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: White with red dots, tied with red 
grass ribbon, gold tinsel cord, spray 


Boston, 


of holly with a transparent cellulose 
Christmas band and wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Plantation: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 


Raspberry Jelly and Fudge: Good. 
Mint Chewey Kiss: Good. 
Mint Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Chewey Kiss: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Anise Jelly: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Sponge Chip: Good. 
Molasses Sponge Chip: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is a very good box of 
holiday 
priced. 


chocolates and cheaply 
Coating and centers were of 
good quality, neatly dipped and well 
packed. This is one of the best boxes 
of this kind the Clinic has examined 
this year. A number of boxes were 
higher priced but did not contain the 


quality of this candy. 


Code II 34 
Chocolate Santa Claus—41, ozs.— 
10c 
(Purchased at a department 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag used. 


store, 


Paper clip 
printed in green and red on top. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 


Taste: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good size 10c num- 


ber and good eating. 


Code 1J 34 


Assorted Chocolates—5 Ibs.—89c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, printed in Christmas 


scenes, colors red, green and black. 
Tied with a green and red cord. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Five walnut tops, five foiled pieces, 
four jordan almonds. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers— 
Jap Jelly: Very poor flavor. 
Chocolate Fudge: Tasted as if scrap 
were used. 
Lemon Cream: Fair. 
Nougat: Fair. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good 
Walnut Top Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Hard and cheap 
tasting flavor. 
Vanilla Caramel: 
chewey taffy. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 
Assortment: Fair. 
Remarks: This candy is of the cheapest 


Tasted like a 
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kind. Centers were very poorly made 
and of very cheap quality. Top layer 
pieces had fair strings but other 
layers had very poor strings and 
carelessly dipped. A box of this kind 
will do more harm to the candy 
business than good. 


Code 1K 34 
Smacks—10 Pieces—5c 
(Purchased in a chain store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. This 
package is made up of a card in the 
shape of a Christmas tree on one 
side and a Santa Claus on the other 
side. Colored in red, green and 
white. Pieces of hard candy are 
wrapped in transparent cellulose and 
fastened to the tree. 

Colors: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good Christmas 
kiddie novelty and cheaply priced at 
5c. The profit on a number of this 
kind is no doubt very small, but pro- 
duction is large no doubt. 


Code 1L 34 


Season Greetings Chocolates—2}), 
Ibs.—89c 

(Purchased in a department store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Red, printed in gold, with Christ- 
mas seal. Wrapped in transparent 
cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Three foil and one nut top piece. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Peanut Nougat: Fair. 

Caramel: Good. 

Pecan Top: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Raspberry Cream: Poor flavor. 
Light Coated Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: This candy is not up to 
standard. The coating was too thin, 
centers had very little flavor and 
cream was tough. This box is high 
priced at 89c for 2% pounds. The 
assortment was poor, entirely too 
many cream centers. 


Code 1M 34 


Cream Mice—7 Pieces—25c 
(Purchased at retail candy store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
Box: White, one-layer, printed in gold. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Moulding: Pieces looked like teddy 


bears and not mice. 

Cream: Dry and hard. 

Crystal: Good. 

Flavors: None could be tasted. 

Remarks: This box is high priced and 

: candy is not up to standard of type 

of candy. Cream needs checking up. 
Suggest stronger or more flavors be 
used. 


Code 1N 34 
Assorted Bon Bons—No Price 


(Purchased in Boston, Mass.) 
Sold in bulk. 
Flavors: Good. 
Centers: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
Assortment— 
Maple Date: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Jacket: Dry and shrunk. 
Flavor: Good. 
Center: Good. 
Lemon Jelly: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Jacket: Dry. 
Flavor: Good. 
Center: Good. 
Maple Pecan: 
Color: Too light. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Jacket: Dry and shrunk. 
Flavor: Good. 





Center: Good. 
Almond Paste: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Jacket: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Center: Good. 
Pink Coconut: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Flavor: Only coconut could be 
tasted. 
Jacket: Dry. 
Center: Good. 
Vanilla Brazil: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Flavor: Good 
Jacket: Dry. 
Brazil: Good: 
Orange Jelly: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Flavor: Good. 
Jacket: Dry. 
Center: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Fudge: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Flavor: Good. 
Jacket: Dry. 
Center: Good. 
Vanilla Jacket, Chocolate Fudge 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Flavor: Good. 
Jacket: Dry. 
Center: Good. 
Lemon Pineapple: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Flavor: Good. 
Jacket: Dry. 
Center: Good. 


Remarks: These bon bons were well 


made and were in good condition 
when received. If these goods are 
to be for wholesale business the bon 
bons will have to be carefully 
packed and the turnover will have to 
be a few days. Cream bon bons that 
are not crystallized will not keep 
long in good condition. 


Code 10 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1 


(Purchased in San Diego, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: White, one-layer extension top 


and bottom. Embossed in gold, tied 
with red grass ribbon. Outside wrap- 
per of white bond paper, tied with 
white satin ribbon. Neat looking 
box. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad, 


a number of pieces were broken 
causing chocolate dust and pieces to 
spread all over the box. Three foil 
pieces, four jordan almonds. 
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CLINIC SCHEDULE FOR 1934 


Manufacturers Invited to Submit Samples 
N ANNOUNCING its schedule of the various types of candies to be 


analyzed and discussed by the Clinic each month during 1934, the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER invites candy manufacturers de- 
siring an impartial appraisal of their samples to send two of each item 
to its publication offices, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, by the 10th 
of the month preceding the month each type is to be discussed. The 
retail price range should be mentioned. This service will be extended 


to subscribers without charge. 


Clinic schedule for 1934 is as follows: 


Identifications are confidential. 


JANUARY—Holiday Pack- 


ages; FEBRUARY—Hard Candies, 10c—15c—25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies; MARCH—Assorted 1-pound Boxes of Chocolate up 
to $1.00; APRIL—Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, Chocolate Bars; 


MAY—$1.25—$1.50—$2.00 Chocolates; JUNE—Marshmallows, 


Fudge, 


Caramels; JULY—Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars; AUGUST—Summer 
Candies and Packages; SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods, 5c numbers, Ic 
pieces; OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies; NOVEMBER— 


Home Mades, Cordial Cherries, Panned Goods; 


DECEMBER—Best 


Packages for and Items of Each Type Considered During Year, Special 


Packages, New Packages. 





Coating: Dark. 
Gloss: Spoiled by dust. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Molasses Chips: Good. Size of chips 
too large. 
Cream Cherry: Good. 
Jordon Almond: Not a good eating 
center. 
Walnuts: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Mint Cream: Good. 
Mint Paste and Marshmallow: Good, 
but not in a dollar box. 
Nut Cream: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Cream Brazil: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Orange Cream: Cream good, flavor 
too weak. 
Fruit and Nut Paste: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good; 
flavor could be tasted. 
Cream Walnut: Good. 
Cream Cherry: Good. 


hardly any 


Assortment: Too small for a dollar 


box. 

Remarks: This box is not up to the 
dollar standard. Pieces are too large, 
flavors are not strong enough. Marsh- 
mallow and green paste is too big 
and not a good iooking top piece. 
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Too many creams were used. As 
sortment needs a few chewey pieces, 
caramels, nougats, etc. Packing was 
very poor. A liner is needed as is 
a good divider. to keep the pieces in 
place. Molasses chips are entirely 
too large to use in an _ assorted 
box. Outside of the box is good 
looking and neatly finished up, but 
assortment and packing need con 
siderable revamping to bring the box 


up to the dollar standard. 


Code 1P 34 


Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.— 
About 50c 

(Purchased in San Diego, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: (iood for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, extension top and 
bottom, printed in gold, violet, white 
and blue. 
parent cellulose wrapper. 


Mountain scene. Trans- 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Four foil pieces, three pecan tops on 
top layer. 
Coating: Light and dark. 
Light Coating: Too light. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Dark Coating: Too dark. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 





Light Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Caramel: Too hard; taste, 
fair. 


Maple Cream: Cream good, flavor 


fair. 

Caramel and Cream: Good. 

Walnut Top: Flavor fair, cream 
good. 


Dark Coated Centers: 
Vanilla Chewey Taffy: Too hard. 
Maple Cream: Cream good, flavor 
fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Pecan Top: Good. 
Assortment: Too small. 


Remarks: This box is not up to the 50c 
standard. Better candy can be pur- 
chased at 39c the pound. The flavors 
were poor tasting. Chewy taffy was a 
poor eating piece of candy. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 
published in the Patent Office 
Gasette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
7 aes Building, Washington, 
Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by lau 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 





PRO-SPERRY-TEE, for candy 
bars. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1933 
by Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

SKYSCRAPER, cones filled with 
ice cream. Use claimed since July 26 
1933, by Farmstead, Inc.. New York, 
N. Y. 

NUDEAL DIXIE PRODUCTS, ice 
cream. Use claimed since May 1, 1933, 
by Byers Ice Cream Co., Fast Point, 
Ga. 

CO-OP, candy, cocoa, cocoanut, 
chewing gum, chocolate shreds, wheat 
and pancake flour, fruit cake, glacé 
cherries, marshmallows, marshmallow 
creme, popcorn, tapioca, etc. Use 
claimed since December, 1929, by Cen- 
tral Co-operative Wholesale, Superior, 
Wis. 

NESTLE’S, prepared edible choco- 
late. Use claimed since 1868 by La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., New York, N. Y. 

MEET THE BARON, candy. Use 
claimed since Jan. 10, 1933, by The 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, II. 

TEX-KNUT, shelled peanuts. Use 
claimed since October, 1917, by De 
Leon Peanut Co., De Leon, Tex. 
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Eric Lehman Chats on 
Holiday Packages 


care and a good candy maker is all 
that is necessary. 

Flavors in this type of candy, in 
most cases, are of the cheapest kind. 
Flavors are not expensive, and it 
does not pay to save a few cents on 
a pound of flavor. Regardless of 
how good the coating or centers may 
be, if the flavor is rank or rancid no 
repeat business can be expected. 

Holiday chocolates are mostly 
purchased for home use and not as 
presents. Any house that puts out 
a box of good chocolates of this type 
can look for repeat business in their 
entire line of goods. But, if the 
candy is poorly made and cheap 
flavors and coatings are used, every- 
one in the family will never buy a 
box of candy with that name on it. 

Considerable good-will can be 
built up on a box of holiday choco- 
lates if they are good. If you can- 
not put out a five-pound box of 
chocolates at a price on which you 
can make a profit, put out a box 
that will weigh two or three pounds. 
Anybody would sooner eat a few 
pieces of good candy than a pound 
of candy that they have to put in 

*the ash can. 

The coming year is going to be a 
good year in which to build up your 
business; also to build up your 
good-will. The manufacturer that 
puts out good candy, packed and 
priced right, is the fellow that is 
going to show a profit for 1934. 


GOOD indication of the up- 
turn of business was the sales 
of the high priced packages 


during the holidays. The 60c and 
80c boxes of candy which were the 
best sellers at this time last year did 
not sell as heavily but all high priced 
packages showed a decided increase. 
While speaking to a buyer of a large 
department store, he also said that 
the higher priced articles sold better 
than the cheaper ones this year. 

In general, the retail man is feel- 
ing better than ever about the up- 
swing of the candy business and its 
corresponding better prices. 

Holiday chocolates are about as 
good or bad as they ever were. We 
find a number of boxes in the same 
price range that are “good eating” 
chocolates and again some that are 
not fit to eat. Any number of these 
boxes can be had that do not have 
any name or address. Some do not 
have a weight seal, and the candy 
is, of course, the cheapest kind. 


There isn’t anything cheap about 
a five-pound box of chocolates that 
retails at $1.00 to $1.50. ° Good 
candy can be made at these prices 
and a fair profit made. These boxes 
contain mostly cream centers. The’ 
same raw material is used to make 
cream centers, regardless of who 
makes them and it is as easy to make 
a good cream center as it is to make 
a bad one that is unfit to eat. A little 





_ BIG NICKEL and other features, July 6, 1933, by Leon B. Wittig, Utica, 
a confections and ice cream con- N. Y. 

re gala er Coe KOOLER, frozen confections. Use 
ine New Vock. 3 Y . . claimed since May 31, 1933, by Eskimo 

tw me nelle sot itt aide Pie Corp., New York, N. Y. 

MAMMY’ SOU “RN CON- . eet calere ‘ 
FECTIONS, and mammy design, can- 9, iat ort NDEE CAKE, cake. Use 
dies. Use claimed since May 16, 1933, claimed since November, 1930, by Loft, 
by Clara Barton Green, Summit. N. J. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


PAL, malted cocoa. Use claimed BZB, 
since April 10, 1933, by Malt-Diastase 
Co., Brooklyn, N. 


CRANE’S and dale, honey food 
spread. Use claimed since June 20. 
1933, by Crane Honey, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


BRILLIANTS, _ chocolate. Use 
claimed since July 12, 1933, by Walter 
Baker & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

THE ICE CREAM TUB and de- 


sign, ice cream. Use claimed since 


honey. Use claimed since 


Jan. 20, 1931, by Hans Heinrich Schu- 
doing business as 
Alhambra, Calif. 


macher, B-Z-B 


Honey Co., 
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ZIPPER, candy. Use claimed since 
Aug. 10, 1933, by Hughes Bros. Mig. 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

FLAVORITE, candy. Use claimed 
since Jan. 15, 1895, by the Sauerston 
& Brown Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIRST CABIN, chocolates. Use 
claimed since Sept. 10, 1933, by S. H. 
Kress & Co., New York, N. Y. 

FLEISCHMANN’S and other fea- 


tures, yeast. Use claimed since July 
20, 1932, by Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York. 


GINGER BREAD MIX and design, 
prepared flour containing all the in- 
gredients of gingerbread. Use claimed 
since August, 1931, by P. Duff & Sons, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CHOCCO-YEAST, chocolate yeast 
candy. Use claimed since June 3, 1930, 
by Lorin L. Homer and Harry Price, 
receivers of Chocco-Yeast, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

BARRICINI, candy. Use claimed 
since Aug. 1, 1927, by Barricini, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

PRIZE NUTS, peanuts. Use claimed 
since Tuly 23, 1932, by Henry Walker 
Powell, doing business as Southern 
Peanut Products Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Carton design, pudding and pie fill- 
ing. Use claimed since Sept. 9, 1931, 
by Royal Baking Powder Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

NESTLE’S in circle, chocolate syrup 
for food purposes and cocoa. Use 
claimed since July 20, 1932, by La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., New York, N. Y. 





UNIFORM COST ACTIVITIES 
IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY— 


Inasmuch as many business men are 
giving serious consideration to the need 
for some plan of uniform cost-account- 
ing and reporting specifically adapted to 
the problems of their trade and industry, 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
prepared a report on the subject, entitled 
Uniform Cost Activities in Trade and 
Industry. It is the result of a review of 
the uniform cost experiences of more 
than 76 Trade Associations and sets 
forth, as well, the opinions and ideas ot 
a number of responsible executives in a 
wide variety of industries. 

A limited number of copies of Uni- 
form Cost Activities in Trade and In- 
dustry are available for readers of this 
publication. Requests may be addressed 
direct to Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT PRICE LIST 


—The new D & O reference and price 
list of flavors, essential oils, synthetic 
aromatic chemicals, etc., for January- 
February, 1934, has just been released. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing 
the company at 180 Varick street, New 
York City. 
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Monthly Digest of 
CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Color Tests for Bitter Almond Oil - 
And For the Oil of Apricots 


H. Mohler and H. Benz; Z. Anal. 
Chem. Vol. 94, p. 184. 





THE Swiss “Lebensmittelbuch” gives four tests for 
detecting oil of apricots in bitter almond oil, but all 
of these were found to be faulty, failing to reveal the 
adulterant when it was present to the extent of 20 per 
cent, or even more. The following method will de- 
tect as little as 5 per cent of adulterant: Using a test 
tube of about 15 millimeters diameter, shake up 4 
drops of the oil to be tested with 4 drops of carbon 
tetrachloride. At 10-second intervals add separately 
2 drops of fuming nitric, letting each drop flow slowly 
down the tube, shaking after each drop reaches the 
oil. Bitter almond oil gives a brown color, but apricot 
oil gives a blood red color at once, which some time 
later changes to brownish red. The oil from cherry 
stones gives a red color. 


Thermoplastic Cements 


Ind. & Eng. Chem. (News Edi- 
tion), Nov. 10, 1933, p. 322. 


THE Du Pont Company has perfected a new line of 
so-called thermoplastic cements, for which the follow- 
ing properties are claimed: They are waterproof, very 
flexible, resistant to the action of oils and grease, not 
affected by mild acid or alkaline solutions, do not be- 
come brittle with age. 

Cementing is accomplished by means of heat, utiliz- 
ing simple and inexpensive equipment. The list of uses 
includes : laminating foil to paper of cellophane for use 
as a food wrap; attaching labels to cans or bottles; 
cementing glassine paper to paper bags or pasteboard, 
for use in food containers. 
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Sugar-Setting Powers of Commercial 
Powdered Pectins 


W. A. Rooker; Glass Packer, 
Vol. 11, p. 633. 


AN investigation of the specifications for testing 
powdered pectins showed that manufacturers are not 
in general agreement. There should be a standard 
procedure for making up the test jellies, with constant 
proportions of sugar, acid, and water. 


The Alkalinity of Glass and Its 
Effect on Vanilla Extract 


C. S. Purcell; Glass Packer, Vol 
11, p. 483. 


THIS writer does not believe that the minute amount 
of alkali which is present in bottle-glass can be held 
responsible for flavor changes which may occur in 
vanilla extract. A one ounce extract bottle has avail- 
able on its inner surface about one-fourth of a milli- 
gram of alkali (expressed as sodium oxide), whereas 
about 35 milligrams of alkali would be required to 
neutralize the acidity of one ounce of standard vanilla 
extract. 


Ten Ways to Reduce Refrigeration Costs 


N. T. Pef, Food, Ind., Nov. 1933, 
p. 453. 





THE confectioner doesn't have much need for an 
ice box, but he does usually have to condition his air, 
so a number of the ten points which this engineer dis- 
cusses, will prove to be money savers for him: 1. 
The suction pressure of the compressor should be kept 


as high as is consistent with operating conditions. 2. 
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Keep the temperature split low, about 15 degrees. 3. 
Use a precooler in the ammonia line. 4. Shut down 
the compressor when possible. A half-hour shut-down 
each day during the peak of the electrical demand, 
saved in one case $75 per month. 5. Incorrect indica- 
tions of gages may mean permanent gases in the sys- 
tem, and these should be drawn off. 6. Once a year 
take the condenser out of the line and blow it out with 
steam. 


Crystallization of Sugar in Fruit Syrups 


E. Walter, Deut. Destillateur, 
Ztg., Vol. 53, p. 221. 





CRYSTALLIZATION is favored by low acidity, a 
large amount of mineral matter, and high ash content 
of the sugar, especially calcium oxide. Lactic acid ap- 
pears to prevent crystallization by checking the forma- 
tion of nuclei. 


Manufacture of Levulose and 


Government Economy 


Ind. & Eng. Chem. (News Edi- 
tion), Now. 10, 1933, p. 315. 





MOST confectioners are aware that first the sucrose 
and more recently the dextrose industry owed much 
to the Polarimetry Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. During the past few years the Bureau has been 
pursuing a similar line of work in behalf of the 
“youthful” levulose industry, which showed consider- 
able promise, but now it has been announced that this 
work has beer discontinued in the interests of gov- 
ernment economy. <A plant had been developed on a 
semi-commercial scale. which has a capacity of about 
1,000 pounds of crystalline levnlose per day. 


Moisture Spoils Sugar Boilings 


R. H. Morgan, Food, Vol. 2. p. 
196. 


HARD boiled sugar confectionery has a tendency te 
sweat and then to form a grainy surface, due to the 
absorption of water from the surrounding atmosphere, 
followed by crystallization of the syrup which is 
thereby formed. Waxed paper, and moistureproof 
cellophane, were found to give the best protection 
against this. Ordinary cellophane gave some degree 
of protection, but tissue paper gave practically none. 


Citric Acid Direct from Lemons 
Reported in Italy 





Oil, Paint & Drug Rep., Nov. 27, 
1933. 





THE trade commissioner at Rome has advised the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce that a process for obtain- 
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ing citric acid direct from lemon juice rather than 
through the intermediary of calcium citrate, has been 
perfected in Italy. During the past few years the 
Italian monopoly of citric acid has been broken by 
an increased production of fermentation citric acid in 
the U. S. A., the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, 
and Belgium. If this new Italian method proves feasi- 
ble, it appears likely that the entire citrus industry in 
Italy will be subject to reorganization. 





Large Scale Experiments in 
Sulfuring Apricots 


E. M. Chace, C. G. Church, and 
D. G. Sorber, Ind. & Eng. Chem., 
Dec. 1933. 


THIS thorough study of blanching, sulfuring, and 
dehydration was carried on to determine what com- 
bination of processes yields the best grade of dried 
apricots. 

Blanching was accomplished with steam, this being 
considered superior to hot water. When blanching 
preceded sulfuring, it failed to lower the retention of 
sulfur dioxide, and it definitely impaired the grade of 
the fruit. If sulfured first, then blanched, the fruit 
retained almost 50 per cent more of the gas than in 
the former case. 

Advocates of dehydration vs. open-air drying have 
claimed that their process gives a higher grade prod- 
uct, with a lower content of sulfur dioxide, but the 
present tests did not confirm this claim, indeed the air- 
dried fruit has the advantage in appearance. 

Open-air drying gave equally good results whether 
conducted in the sun or in the shade, and the latter 
method 1s, of course, slower and, therefore, more ex- 
pensive. 


Measuring Rancidity 


L. B. Kilgore, Glass Packer, Vol. 
10, p. 403. 





WHEN oil ages and becomes rancid, there is a reg- 
ular and steady increase of those compounds which 
are capable of forming derivatives with phenylhydra- 
zine. This increase continued steadily even after the 
oil had developed a definite rancid odor. 


Metals and Condensed Milk 


Thompson, Mears, Searle, and 
LaQue, Ind. & Eng. Chem., Dec. 
1933. 


THIS paper deals with the corrosion of metals in 
the manufacture of evaporated, and sweetened con- 
densed milk, yielding results which are directly applica- 
ble to the cooking of any candy batch which contains 
a high proportion of milk. The following metals and 
alloys were tested: Copper, nickel, tin, bronze, Iconel, 
Monel, soft solder, silver solder, chromium (17 per 
cent) and iron, chromium (18 per cent) and _ nickel 
(8 per cent), and iron. In order to be sure of prac- 
tical working conditions, the specimens in the form 
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of small discs were all fixed on an insulated spool and 
immersed in actual creamery equipment while it was 
in operation. Each specimen was measured for loss 
of weight, and inspected for discoloration. Expressed 
as milligrams per sq. decimeter per day, the weight 
losses ranged from 13 for copper, 6 for Monel metal, 
on down to | for tin. Throughout the tests, coppe 
suffered more loss of weight, and discoloration, than 
any of the other metals which were tested. 

The metal pick-up from typical copper evaporators 
was estimated to be 2.5 parts per million for sweet- 
ened condensed milk. 


Increasing Output in Small 
Chocolate Factories 


By Harold Thorp, Food Manu- 
facture, Vol. VIII, No, 9. 


SEVERAL ways are given for increasing output 
without any appreciable capital outlay. The water- 
jacketed kettle, cooling the sweets by fans, having 
boiler installed on a platform at a higher level than the 
depositor so liquid can be run direct into the depositor, 
are mentioned briefly. Depositing chocolate centers 
and sweets from a ten or twelve nozzle depositor in- 
stead of single-nozzle depositor is another suggestion ; 
also suggestions for piling starch trays, brushing and 
packing sweets to save time and labor and equipment. 


Maize 


By T. H. Fairbrother, Food Man- 
ufacture, Vol. VIll, No. 9. 





THE composition, uses and cultivation of maize 
and the preparation of maize products. Nutritive 
qualities are discussed at length. Corn starch is men- 
tioned briefly, telling of its importance and refers the 
reader to “The Manufacture of Corn Starch,” by G. 
M. Moffett in Walton, Comprehensive Survey of 
Starch Chemistry. The world production is increas- 
ing and the possibilities that arise for its greater use 
are not to be overlooked. Its potentialities as a food- 
stuff are great and doubtless there will be a wider ap- 
plication of its products in the near future, 


Progress in the Baking and 
Confectionery Trades 


By Edmund B. Bennson, Food 
Manufacture, Vol. VIII, No.9. 


A SHORT review devoted mostly to discussion of 
bakery machinery and raw materials. It touches on 
the use of lecithin in cake making. 


Applying Water-Soluble 
Colors to Fatty Foodstuffs 


U. S. Patent 1,919,025 


A COLORING agent which is suitable for confec- 
tions rich in fatty material is farmed from lanolin, 
water, and a water soluble food color. 
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Manufacturers Urged to Continue Under 
Extended Blue Eagle Agreement—Zone 
7 Votes O.K. Till Code Is Passed 


CONFECTIONERY manufacturers throughout the 
industry are being urged to continue under the provi- 
sions of the President's Re-employment Agreement 
(Blanket Code) until the industry's own code is ap- 
proved. President Roosevelt has extended the PRA 
until May, four months beyond its original expiration 
date of December 31, inviting industries without codes 
to continue under the Blue Eagle agreements. 

At a recent meeting of manufacturers in Zone 7 of 
the National Confectioners’ Association, those in at- 
tendance voted unanimously to continue under the PRA 
until the code is adopted. They instructed Secretary 
Dirksen of the Chicago Candy Association to call on 
firms not represented at the meeting, seeking their 
pledge of adherance to the blanket code. 

Leaders of the industry believe that they will have a 
code within 30 to 60 days, and they are convinced it 
will pay to continue without departure from provisions 
of the PRA during the interim. 

While it is true that each individual agreement with 
the President expired December 31, it is believed that 
it will be detrimental to the industry, and obviously 
unfair to employes if anyone embarks on a lower wage 
schedule than required by the Blanket Code provisions. 
It will also be detrimental to the individual who at- 
tempts to promote a lower wage rate, as disgruntled 
employes would make much more trouble than the sav- 
ing in wages could possibly accomplish. Before long, 
under the code, it would be necessary to raise wages, 
with the consequent necessity of again readjusting 
wage schedules equitably. 

In the meantime, the Industrial Board of the N. C. 
A. is trying to settle a difference of opinion with the 
NRA on wages to be included in the final code. They 
believe that the granting of fair and reasonable labor 
provisions, and proper trade practice provisions by the 
NRA might be a‘fected by the attitude of the industry 
toward its employes between now and the date of the 
public hearings. Hence, all firms are urged to stand 


by the PRA. 


Chicago Jobbers Re-Elect Officers 

GEORGE R. CASS was re-elected president of the 
Jobbing Confectioners’ Association of Chicago on Jan- 
uary 4. Practically the entire slate of officers and di- 
rectors installed when the organization was formed last 
fall was unanimously returned. Plans for the year will 
be announced after the Board meeting January 11. 

Other officers are: Alex J. Prown, vice-president and 
Counsel; Vernon Gerberich, recording sec’y; Wesley 
Smith, treas.; Arthur Ziervogel, financial sec’y ; Charles 
Zrna, s’gt-at-arms. Board of Directors includes C. A. 
Buehler, chairman; F. Golden, Louis Stepanek, W. P. 
Jaranowski, and F. E. Rauch. 

Nu Made Candy Co., Inc., 361 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, is in the process of liquidation. According to 
Frank Hutchins, president, the company intends to pay 
all its obligations in full. 
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Salesmen’s Slants . .. 


News and Personals from the Men on the Road 
A Monthly Feature by Franklin, Heiser, Hoffmann 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


HE jobbing candy salesmen of Kansas City, Mo., 
T tres a meeting at the Hotel Kansas Citian a few 

days ago and organized the Kansas City Candy 
Club. It is composed of salesmen selling candy to the 
jobbing trade in this area. The Association started off 
with 28 members at a delightful banquet. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President—W. A. Lindahi; 
Sec.-Treas.—C. Ray Franklin. 

The W. C. S. A. Manufacturers’ luncheon, which 
was the opening of the Western Salesmen’s 19th con- 
vention in Chicago, was well attended this year. The 
crowd was exceedingly large, so I was unable to see all 
the manufacturers present, but the following were at 
the speakers’ table—which gives you an idea of the type 
of men present: 

Wm. P. Reed, Pres., Reed Candy Co., Chicago ; Otto 
Schnering, Pres., Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago; George 
H. Williamson, Pres., Williamson Candy Co., Chicago; 
Walter C. Hughes, Counsel to members of the N. C. 
A.; Edward Kelly, Sec.-Treas., Goelitz Confectionery 
Co., Chicago; Max H. Sobel, Vice-Pres. and Treas., 
Schutter Johnson Candy Corp., Chicago. 

A very interesting address was delivered by George 
Williamson on the NRA as related fo the Candy In- 
dustry. 

* * # 
Everett Hitt, Kansas City Jopper, Dies 

Everett Hill, the oldest candy jobber in point of serv- 
ice in Kansas City, Mo., passed away a few days ago 
after an unsuccessful operation. The passing of 
Everett, as he was known among his many friends, was 
a severe shock to them. He was possibly the best 
known candy jobber in the country; his friends and 
acquaintances in the industry included those from coast 
to coast. Mr. Hill was 57 years old and started in the 
candy business in Kansas City as a candy maker over 
30 years ago. He is survived by two sons, Harry Hill 
and Chester Hill, both married, and his widow, Mrs. 
Jane Hill. The industry, and especially Kansas City, 
has lost a valuable and beloved member and citizen in 
Mr. Hill's death. 

ok aK * 


Charles Deas, Jr., Planters Nut & Chocolate ambassa- 
dor in Ohio, is a regular attendant at all W. C. S. A. 
conventions, and, by the way, is an officer in the Asso- 
ciation. ° Charlie enjoys a good story any time, and tells 
“em too—I’ll say. He told me the following one day 
between meetings : 

Father: “Did you give Rita that copy of ‘What 
Every Girl Should Know’?” Mother: “Yes and she’s 
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C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 


writing a letter to the author, suggesting the addition 
of three new chapters !” 

I wish to make a correction in listing the officers and 
directors of the Nebraska-lowa Tobacco & Candy Job- 
bers’ Association. The following now comprise the 
officers: President—W. H. Karnett, Karnett Cigar Co., 
Omaha; Vice-Pres.—Carleton Woodward, the John G. 
Woodward Co., Council Bluffs; Treas.—M. A. Venger, 
M. Venger & Sons, Omaha; Sec.-Commissioner—Ed- 
ward S. Stebbins, Beselin, Inc., Omaha; Directors— 
A. Ulry, Ulry-Talbert Co., Grand Island, Nebr., and 
Earl Hipp, Hipp Wholesale Co., North Platte, Nebr. 

Ed. Kelly, Sec-Treas. of Goelitz Confectionery Co., 
North Chicago and Brooklyn, met.a lady friend of the 
family’s a few days ago near his home and, during 
the conversation, politely inquired: “Does your husband 
exercise regularly?” ‘Why, yes,” replied the lady, 
“Last week he was out six nights running.” Was Ed’s 
face red? 

I caught Joseph L. Dietz, of the Dietz Gum Co., the 
other night in Chicago during one of his sentimental 
moods, which is the cause of the following : 

Butcher: “I can’t give you further credit, sir. Your 
bill is bigger now than it should be.” 

Customer: “I know that, just make it out what it 
should be, and I’ll pay it!” 

At the dinner dance of the W. C. S. A. in the Me- 
dinah Club, Chicago, I saw Ed. Wood, manager of 
the Pan Factory, National Candy Co. Everyone who 
knows Ed. appreciates his passion for dancing—and, 
believe me, he can dance! Ed. was swaying with per- 
fect rhythm to “Annie Doesn’t Live Here Any More,” 
when he was paged by a bell hop. “Sir,” said the boy, 
“your car is at the door.” “Thanks, I hear it knock- 
ing,” replied Ed. Was his evening ruined? 
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George J. Heiser 
Sales Representative, 
American Caramel Co. 





GEORGE J. HEISER, Speaking from Atlantic City 


SALESMAN’S impressions while hobnobbing 
A with the great candy manufacturers at the Sales- 

men’s Convention in Chicago: Otto Schnering 
—just a bit boyish, but what a pal he makes after a 
few minutes’ talk. It seems that you have known him 
for years. 

George Williamson, Williamson Candy Co., who 
came up from the rank and file—is the same George | 
met 20 years ago when he had a retail store at Madison 
and Clark Sts., featuring Quaker Sweets from his dad’s 
home town—Philadelphia. 

Walter Johnson, The Walter Johnson Candy Co.— 
Walter is the only candy manufacturer who is always 
surrounded by a group of his salesmen. But like the 
Baron, Walter makes all the jokes. 


Max Sobel, Schutter Johnson Corp.— Max says little, 
but does much. Seems to be thinking all the time, and 
makes notes of what is going on. 

Will Reed, Reed Candy Company—If you want to 
keep your bread well buttered, just listen to Will’s 
advice. 

Mr. Kelley, Goelitz Confectionery Co.—Mr. Kelley 
never misses any big doings. Like all Kelleys, action 
is his only words. So if you want action, yell 
“Kelley!” 

Frank Kimbell, Kimbell Candy Co.—This boy, Frank, 
is the coconuts in more ways than one, believe me you. 

Joe Deitz, Overland Candy Co.—I have known Joe 
for a quarter of a century, and can’t see any change in 
him. Just a boy in long pants. 

Then, there were the regular slaves—the salesmen. 

A Beezerk from Kansas City who answers to the 
name of C. R. Franklin—But if you ask me, I would 
call him God’s gift to the forlorn. FLOPPISH. 

There’s a fellow in Chicago who is some sort of a 

_lawyer man, who does all the dirty work for the 
W.C.S. A., by the name of William Berger. All this 
lawyer man has ever done since I have known him is 
give, so Bill gives his $100 retainer fee to our Sunshine 
Club once again. 

All the boys at the W. C. S. A. Convention were in 
sympathy with Frank Mars, President of the Mars, 
Inc., who is confined to a hospital with a nervous 
breakdown. May God speed his recovery. 

Johnny Mack, Goudy Gum Co., who made Goudy 
Gum famous in the Chicago territory, is a great fellow 
and a true Irishman. “It’s a good day for it,” Johnny 
says. 

C. A. Deas, Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., takes to 
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the air, arriving in Chicago by plane to attend the 
Convention from Detroit. 

Doc Lent, who has retired, never forgets the boys 
of old, so a long wire from Doc at his home in 
Indianapolis, wishing all the boys well. Doc is still 
talking Beeman’s Pepsin Gum night and day. It keeps 
him young, he says. 

John Poole, who keeps Ziegler’s Milwaukee Line on 
the Chicago market—John is the boy whom the teacher 
made stay after school. He may be Scotch, but the way 
this boy gives his services to the W. C. S. A., heaps 
praises to John! 

Ben Lindberg, Williamson Candy Co., who was God- 
father to Oh! Henry, one of the nation’s fast selling 
bars, was Chairman of the Convention Committee. 
Methinks, by the hullabaloo going on. that Ben sure did 
things up in style and deserves a word of thanks from 
each member. 

Bob Savage, of the famous Savage Bros. Co., ma- 
chinery experts, attended the Convention, having a suite 
of rooms, serving cocktails like mother used to shake. 


Auf Wiedersehen—G. J. H. 


SYDNEY Z. HOFFMANN, Speaking from Chicago 


ONGRATS to Edward L. Nixon, of The Borden 
Co., on his triumphant march to the presidency 
of the Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Ass’n. 
Mr. Nixon was so darn sure of his election that he 
decided long before the convention that the president’s 
banquet, to the 225 guests assembled on December 14th 


Sydney Z. Hoffmann 
Sales Representative, 
Luden’s, Inc. 





sorden 


at the Medinah Club, was to have a strictly 
menu. 

To start with, the cream soup was made with Bor- 
den’s fresh cream. The butter on the tables was 
Borden‘s, the salad was made with Borden’s eggs— 
and the special cheese was also Borden’s. The mince 
pie was made None-Such, and as the ice cream was 
delicious, we found out later it was Borden’s. After 
all this, Nixon had the insides to invite all the guests 
to a Borden’s malted milk. He is what is generally 
called a plugger for the house that pays his rent! 

If all the road men were as honest with their trade 
as Harry K. Armstrong, of Wilbur-Suchard, selling 
would be a pleasure. Harry is one of the best known 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Better Times for Salesmen 
Predicted at Chicago Convention 


DWARD L. NIXON, Chicago, representative 
of The Borden Sales Co., Inc., was elected 
president of the Western Confectionery Sales- 

men’s Association for 1934 at this lively organization's 
19th Annual Convention, held December 12 to 15 at 
Medinah Club, Chicago. Mr. Nixon, an active and 
much-liked member for a number of years, was moved 
up from the first vice-presidency. Mr. Nixon suc- 
ceeded George J. Heiser, Atlantic City, N. ]., represen- 
tative of the American Caramel Co., at Lancaster, Pa. 

Outstanding features of the convention were: an 
address by George H. Williamson, president of the 
N. C. A., on the salesman’s improved opportunities 
under the impending manufacturer's code; discussion 
of an increase in salesmen’s commissions, elimination 
of the association $5 initiation fee for the next six 
months; and social fellowship for which the group is 
noted. 

The general consensus of opinion prevailing at the 
meeting was one in harmony with the resolution of 
endorsement of the N.C. A. activities on the industry's 
code which was passed by the National Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Association Convention held earlier in the 
year. This was particularly evidenced by their invita- 
tion to President Williamson to be the main speaker at 
the combined luncheon of manufacturers and salesmen 
on the opening day of this convention. 

Although the Annual Manufactyrers’ Luncheon 
staged by the salesmen was somewhat smaller than 
usual, interest was keen among ‘all those attending. 
Convention registrations, too, were down some but this 
annual gathering of mid-western salesmen was typical 
of the many successful business and social get-togethers 
held by the association for nineteen years. The three- 
day program was replete with constructive thought 
and social activities. In fact, few associations can 
boast of better arranged and more efficiently managed 
conventions than the W. C. S. A. Chairman Ben P. 
Lindberg and his cohorts on the Convention committee 
this year are to be complimented on their work. 


Better Times Predicted for Salesmen 


Mr. Williamson’s talk was both informative and in- 
spirational. He explained the difficulties confronted 
by the Code Committee in its dealings with the AAA 
and stated that the code had been revised and presented 
at Washington seven different times since July 24. 
With its recent transfer, however, entirely to the NRA, 
Mr. Williamson expressed the belief that the chances 
are now better for having the code approved soon. 
The NRA is chiefly concerned over labor and wage 
provisions, he said, hence it probably will be easier to 
reach an agreement. The professorial staff of the 
AAA imposed many critical requirements and toward 
the last endeavored to inject many of the objectionable 
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WILLIAMSON outlines the improved selling op- 
portunities to prevail when industry code is in 
operation...Western Confectionery Salesmen in 
19th annual session discuss needed revision of 
commission rate. ..Edward L. Nixon elected new 
president at Chicago... 


provisions included in the proposed Tugwell Bill. The 
NRA is considered not so interested in this measure 
as the Department of Agriculture. 
President Williamson predicted better times for 
salesmen under the industry's code, once it is in opera- 
tion. He pointed out that, on account of its open-price 
provisions, all manufacturers’ prices will be filed. 
Salesmen will thus be able to know each other’s prices 
and sell on the merits of their merchandise. “It is 
easier to do business when everything is spread out on 
the table,” he said. “Salesmen will be working under 
known conditions.” Mr. Williamson’s full address is 
published elsewhere in this issue of The MANvurFac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER. 
Discuss Increased Salesmen’s Commissions 


Retiring President George J. Heiser sounded the key- 
note of the convention in his opening address of the 
business sessions Tuesday morning. He referred to the 
need of increased salesmen’s commissions. Mr. Heiser 
said that he could not understand why 5 per cent should 
be taken as the basis from which to figure compensation 
for salesmen in all territories. He emphasized the 
many variable factors which manufacturers should con- 
sider ; such as traveling costs, character of the territory, 
and ability of the individual salesman. Mr. Heiser’s 
full address is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The association decided to stimulate membership 
activities this year by eliminating the initiation fee of 
$5 for the next 6 months. Reinstatement of drop-out 
memberships is to be stressed. 

Social features on the program included a stag on 
Tuesday night, entertainment for which was supplied 
by talent within the organization. Instead of the 
customary theater party for the men and their ladies 
on Wednesday evening, a successful card party was 
held this year. The festivities were climaxed by the 
dinner-dance Thursday night. 

Besides Chairman Lindberg, the Convention Com- 
mittee included John T. Poole, Ross E. Fairman, 
Joseph H. Kenworth, Arthur L. Waldner, Lon Bencini. 
Charles Schweik, Sydney Z. Hoffmann, Francis Heroux 
and Irving R. Becker. Through their energies and the 
cooperation of other members, a bigger volume of 
manufacturers’ support of the association’s Annual 
Year Book was obtained. 

Officers for the year, in addition to President Nixon 
and Ist vice-president Deas, are Charles Schweik, Chi- 

(Turn to page 48) 
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PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery Industry 


1,939,990. Process of Making Grained Confection. 
John M. Krno, Brooklyn, and Adolf Schildberger, 
New York, N. Y., assignors to International Patents 
Development Company, Wilmington, Del., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. No Drawing. Application Feb- 
ruary 21, 1930. Serial No. 430,397. 5 Claims. 
(Cl. 99—16.) 

1. Process of making fondants which comprises 
crystallizing with agitation a water solution of dextrose, 
and after crystallization has advanced toward compe- 
tion, mixing with the massecuite a solution of a sugar 
having a higher solubility than dextrose. 

1,941,939. Nut Husking Machine. Jacob R. Hershey, 
Kinzers, Pa. Application July 9, 1932. Serial No. 
621,711. 8 Claims. (Cl, 146—11.) 








1. A nut husking machine comprising a wheel ro- 
tatable in a supporting frame and having a rim with 
concavities inclined downwardly at opposite sides of the 
center thereof, rub-irons or concaves supported in 
spaced relation to said concavities for the passage of 
the nuts therebetween and spaced from the side edges 
of the rim for discharging the husks, the nuts being 
discharged at the lower ends of the rub-irons, and 
means for exerting tension on the lower ends of the 
rub-irons. 

1,941,938. Conveying Apparatus. Karl Heinemann, 
Dresden, Germany. Application January 21, 1931. 
Serial No. 510,291, and in Germany, February 28, 
1930. 8 Claims. (Cl. 198—161.) 











5. A conveyor comprising a movable element adapted 
to be charged with the material to be conveyed, means 
for charging the material near the delivery end of the 
conveyor, and a conveying device acting in a direction 
of and in certain distance above the said conveyor. 
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1,942,267. Device for Sorting Articles or Packages 
Into Groups of Various Weights. Reginald Gladwyn 
Warren, Liverpool, England. Application October 
22, 1932, Serial No. 639,057, and in Great Britain 
(October 23, 1931. 6 Claims. (Cl. 209—121.) 





1. A weighing scale for use in sorting articles into 
groups of various weights comprising a framework, a 
scale beam fulcrumed in said framework, a counter- 
weight on one end of said beam, a weight arranged 
substantially vertically above the fulcrum of said beam 
when in the position of rest, a tipping scale plate 
pivotally mounted on the other end of said scale beam 
and an adjustable stop on said framework to engage 
said tipping scale plate upon depression of that end of 
the beam to tip the plate. 

1,942,160. Process for Recovering Alkaloids from 
Cocoa Products. Jules Bebie, St. Louis, John W. 
Livingston, Kirkwood, and Max Luthy, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignors, by mesne assignments, to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, a corporation of Delaware. No 
Drawing. Application September 23, 1927. Serial 
No. 221,613. 9 Claims. (Cl. 87—28.) 

1. The process for recovering alkaloids from cocoa 
products which consists in simultaneously liberating the 
alkaloids and rendering the cocoa product more readily 
filterable by treating said cake at an elevated tempera- 
ture with an aqueous acid solution while maintained 
near the boiling point, neutralizing the acid, extracting 
the alkaloids by means of an aqueous medium at a tem- 
perature near the boiling point thereof and finally sepa- 
rating the suspended matter from the aqueous medium. 
1,942,177. Process for Recovering Alkaloids from 

Cocoa Products. Max Luthy, St. Louis, Mo., as- 

signor, by mesne assignments, to Monsanto Chemical 

Company, a corporation of Delaware. No Drawing. 

Application April 21, 1930, Serial No. 446,184, and 

in Great Britain November 7, 1929. 7 Claims. (C1. 

87—28. ) 

1. In a process for refining theobromine obtained by 
the extraction thereof from cocoa waste products, the 
steps which include forming an aqueous solution of an 
alkaline earth metal salt of theobromine, thereafter con- 
verting said salt into the alkali metal salt by means of 
alkali metal carbonate, filtering the precipitated metal 
carbonate and liberating the purified theobromine from 
the filtrate by acidifying with sulphur dioxide contain- 
ing acidifying agent. 

1,941,944. Cup-Like Wrapping Element for Sweet- 
meats and the Like. Alexander Kenny, Hammer- 
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smith, London, England, assignor to Fuller’s Limited, 
London, England. Application September 24, 1932, 
Serial No, 634,767, and in Great Britain March 14, 
1932. 2 Claims. (Cl. 229—21.) 





1. A cup-like container for candies having a bottom 
and upwardly and outwardly flaring side wall, the side 
wall at one point having an integral upwardly extending 
flat tab disposed at the same inclination as the wall of 
the cup and constituting a handle, the side wall of the 
cup being crimped, and the crimp being interrupted at 
said handle. 

91,232. 


Design for a Candy Box. Albert Bonomo, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. Application September 1, 1933. 
Serial No. 49,188. Term of patent 3% years. 




















The ornamental design for a candy box substantially 
as shown. 





With the Associated Industries 


A. J. Freeman, California Fruit Exchange, 
to Work on Pectin in Experimental 
Factory 

MR. A. J. Freeman of the New York Office, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department, 
manufacturers of Exchange Citrus Pectin for Confec- 





tioners, is spending several months at headquarters in 
Ontario, California, where he will assist in the develop- 
ment of new uses for Pectin in the confectionery 
industry. This work will be conducted in the new 
experimental candy factory that has recently been in- 
stalled there. Mr. Freeman expects to return to New 
York in the early Spring. 


C. J. Covert Orsanizes New Machinery 


Sales Firm 
ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made of the or- 
ganization of a new concern, to be known as the Sim- 
plex Confectionery Machinery Company. It will be 
under the direction of Claude J. Covert, former Vice- 
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President of the V. O. Hermann Corporation of New 
York. 

Among the manufacturers to be represented by Mr. 
Covert and his organization will be the Atlas Copper & 
Brass Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, Harry L. Friend, 
and the J. W. Greer Co. of Boston, Chas. Holmberg & 
Co. of Chicago and the Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. 
of New York. A line of chocolate moulds, the prod- 
ucts of Herman Walter Co. of Berlin, Germany, will 
also be represented by the Simplex Company. 

While the chief function of the new company will 
be that of sales agent for the various firms it repre- 
sents, ample servicing and engineering facilities will 
be maintained. 

The Simplex Confectionery Machinery Company’s 
main office will be located at 15 Park Row, New York 
City. Branch offices will be maintained in Chicago, 
Boston, and Toronto, Canada. 


Foote & Jenks Observes 50th Anniversary 

THE firm of Foote & Jenks, well-known manufac- 
turers of essential oils, opened its 50th anniversary 
year with the annual sales conference held at the offices 
of the company. Salesmen who cover forty-eight 
states were present for the two-day meet on December 
27 and 28. 

In the course of the sessions the salesmen were 
addressed on problems of the business, and on plans 
for continued progress, by H. L. Jenks, C. H. Redding, 
R. K. Van Horn, S. B. Hoffman, H. C. Devlin, and 
P. W. Thurston. Allen N. Bullis was chairman of the 
meetings. 

Foote & Jenks was founded as a partnership on 
April 5, 1884, by C. E. Foote and C. C. Jenks. Mr. 
Foote was a graduate pharmaceutical chemist, and had 
specialized his studies on essential oils and aromatics. 
During his business career he became an internationally 
recognized authority on the manufacture and use of 
flavors in food products. Mr. Jenks, a graduate phar- 
macist, was of the managerial type, and assumed re- 
sponsibility for administration of the business affairs of 
the firm. 
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From the beginning the partners carried on research 
in the improvement of practical natural flavors of the 
citrus fruits, and in the course of their experiments 
came upon a discovery which revolutionized the manu- 
facture of citrus fruit flavors throughout the world. 
The company has continued to pioneer in this particular 
field for the past half-century. 

The business was incorporated on January 2, 1893, 
and the building in which it is now located was built 
in 1903. Continued development of finer and more 
practical flavors has enabled Foote & Jenks to assume 
a prominent position in the service of the beverage, ice 
cream and candy industries, both in the United States 
and abroad. 

The stock of the company is owned by its employees, 
who carry on the traditions of the founders. Mr. 
Jenks passed away March 16, 1924, and Mr. Foote on 
February 6, 1930. 

The company is now directed by H. L. Jenks, presi- 
dent ; E. D. Thompson and E. G. Weed, vice-presidents ; 
and C. H. Redding, secretary-treasurer. 


Blanke-Baer Appoints W. P. Anderson Co. 
for Chicago 
THE Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., well-known suppliers of dipping fruits to 
the confectionery industry, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the W. P. Anderson Co., Chicago, as sales rep- 
resentative for that territory. 








1933 Sugar Consumption Drops; Price Up 


Consumption of sugar in the United States during 
1933 decreased about 1 per cent from that of the previ- 
ous year’s figure of 5,749,000 long tons, raw sugar 
value. 1933 recorded the fourth consecutive year that 
consumption in the United States has shown a falling 
off. Never before in the history of the United States 
has such a consecutive decline been registered, states 
the Statistical Department of Lamborn & Company, 
Inc. The 1933 figure is the smallest since 1924, when 
5,295,000 tons were consumed. 

The average price for refined sugar, net cash at New 
York, for 1933 was 4.32 cents per pound as against 
3.99 cents per pound for 1932, an increase of .33 cents. 
This is also the first time since 1927 (when the average 
was 5.794 cents per pound) that the annual average 
price for refined sugar has shown an increase over the 
previous year. 


Sees Stable Prices for Dry Ice 

MANUFACTURERS planning to purchase equip- 
ment using dry ice, as trucks, cabinets, etc., may do so 
with a reasonable assurance that price variations of 
dry ice will be at a minimum for the year 1934, ac- 
cording to Lewis C. Chamberlin, manager of the Solid 
Carbon Dioxide Division of the Michigan Alkali Co. 

This stability of future prices, he pointed out, arises 
from two causes, namely: (1) a better understanding 
of the market and its requirements by dry ice producers 
who recognize that if the expansion of the industry 
is to continue as in the past, dry ice prices must not 
materially fluctuate, and (2) the stabilization of pro- 
ductive conditions which take care of a fluctuating de- 
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mand. Mr. Chamberlin pointed out that recent wage 
increases at the dry ice plant of the Michigan Alkali 
Co. have amounted to from 10 to 15 per cent, with 
the result that labor costs may be considered stabilized 
for some time to come. 

Economies have been effected in production meth- 
ods, and this year new equipment was added to the 
Michigan Alkali plant which increases capacity from 
150 to 225 tons a day. This improvement in produc- 
tion set-up, said Mr. Chamberlin, will enable the com- 
pany to take care of peak demands for dry ice and will 
thereby exert a stabilizing influence on prices. 


New Carbondale Compressor Bulletin 


BULLETIN 1133 entitled “Carbondale Combined 
Units with Duplex Vertical Ammonia Compressors” 
has just been published by The Carbondale Machine 





Co., Carbondale, Pa., well-known manufacturers of 
refrigerating and ice-making equipment for all services. 
The bulletin covers, pictorially and descriptively, the 
details of the Carbondale Compressor as applied to 
Combined Units. Tables of pipe connections and 
overall dimensions are given, also a number of photo- 
graphs of units completely assembled, and installed. 


Reclaimer Saves Motor Oil 


“YOU can contaminate oil but you cannot destroy 
its lubricating value”—that is the assertion of the man- 
ufacturers of crankcase oil re-refiners now being of- 
fered to concerns operating a fleet of auto trucks. It 
is claimed that 80 per cent of this oil can be reclaimed 
at an average cost of 4 cents per gallon. 

Imperial Devices Co., manufacturers of Impco Gov- 
ernors and Impo Syntholac, has just appointed national 
sales representative for the Schwalge ReclaimO oil 
reclaimer. This crankcase oil re-refiner, which is man- 
ufactured by the Wm. Schwalge Co., Chicago, is re- 
ported as establishing a new low list price for automatic 
oil reclaimers and operates without moving parts. 

It has a capacity for reclaiming 2% gallons per hour 
of light oil or 1% gallons per hour of heavy oil. The 
re-refining cost, based on electricity cost at 3 cents per 


(Turn to page 60) 
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F. W. Rueckheim 


FREDERICK WILLIAM RUECKHEIM,.SR.. 
was born in Japenzin, Germany, April 18, 1846. He 
came to Chicago at the age of 23, which was in the 
year 1869 and started to work on the farm of a relative 
near Chicago. 

At the time of the fire in 1871 he gave up his job 
on the farm and went to work as a laborer for con- 
tractors who were busy at that time rebuilding Chicago. 

In 1872 he started in a very small way in the pop- 
corn business, popping his own corn and selling it in 
Chicago. He was joined shortly thereafter by his 
brother, Louis Rueckheim, who died in 1927, and to- 
gether they formed the firm of F..W. Rueckheim and 
Brother. At this time they also took on some candy 
items which they handled as jobbers. This partner- 
ship continued until 1898 when Mr. H. G. Eckstein, 
Sr., was admitted as a partner and the firm name was 
changed to Rueckheim Brothers and Eckstein. The 
firm name was again changed in 1921 to The Cracker 
Jack Co. 

Mr. Rueckheim was the head of the business from 
its inception and was president of the company until 
the time of his death on January 2, 1934. He was 88 
years of age. 

Frederick W. Rueckheim, President of the Cracker 
Jack Company, Chicago, was honored as the last living 
charter member of the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation at its 50th Anniversary convention last June. 
Mr. Rueckheim served as a member of the Executive 
Committee during the years 1892, '96, '97, and "98. 





W. Lee Rooke Passes 


In the sudden death of W. Lee Rooke, Vice- 
President of Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, and 
General Manager of its Brooklyn plant, the industry 
has lost one of its energetic and highly regarded 
executives. Mr. Rooke’s passing occurred just before 
the holidays while on a short visit to Bermuda. 
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Better Times for Salesmen 
(Continued from page 43) 
cago broker, 2nd vice-president, and George E. Burle- 
son, secretary-treasurer, re-elected. 

The Executive Committee is composed of C. Ray 
Franklin, Kansas City broker, Chairman; George J. 
Heiser, Atlantic City; Joseph H. Kenworth, of Mason 
Au & Magenheimer ; Sydney Z. Hoffman, Chicago, of 
Luden’s, Inc.; D. E. Pierce, Detroit, Mich., of Frank 
H. Fleer Corp.; Francis A. Heroux, Chicago, of 
Switzer’s Licorice Co.; Leo C. Cooper; Lon Bencini, 
of Chicago, Planters Nut & Chocolate Co.; Ben P. 
Lindberg, Chicago, of Williamson Candy Co.; Richard 
Krause, Chicago, of Frank H. Fleer Corp., and John 
T. Poole, Chicago, of George Ziegler Co. 

The Membership Committee includes Sam _ Hall- 
strom, Chicago, Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., Chair- 
man; Art Griffiths, St. Louis broker; Al Amos, 
Chicago, Curtiss Candy Co., and Irving Becker, Chi- 
cago broker. 

Ross E. Fairman, Chicago, of Ambrosia Candy Co., 
was appointed Chairman of the 1934 Convention 
Committee. 

Human Stuff in Selling Dealers 

(Continued from page 31) 
exchange. Multiple molds which press five dozer 
at once. Puneh-presses which rival machine 
guns. Printing presses with 1,000 impressions 
a minute. Basic materials—basic industries 
tremendous speed. No one has much time any 
more to give to the only truly basic material— 
protoplasm. 

Man is so immersed in his new toys, that lie 
can’t see his own importance. The children who 
once played blind-man’s buff together, and 
quarreled, and fought and made up, are now off 
in corners by themselves, playing with a radio 
set, or a model airplane, or a toy printing press. 
It hasn*t done them much good. The new toys 
are far simpler than the game they left. 

The story is told in corner stones. Once 
builders sealed a human sacrifice in the walls of 
cities and buildings. Today, it’s a few coins, 
and a newspaper. A newspaper filled with sen- 
sational tripe, yet avidly read by a people starv- 
ing for ‘‘human stuff’’—and with quotations 
on our ‘‘basic materials.’’ Possibly, the Greeks 
had such a marvelous civilization because they 
had only four materials—wood, bronze, marble, 
and protoplasm—and they never forgot which 
was most important. 

Why should salesmen have this picture? Be- 
cause it explains many things. Salesmen are 
the anchor of business to windward. They are 
the only factor in modern business left upon the 
intensely personal plane of yesterday. Their 
work is still the job of building with protoplasm 
—first hand. It is one of the few remaining 
tasks which calls for the master craftsman, with 
all the patience, finesse, tact, and ability that the 
name implies. (To be continued) 
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EXCHANGE 
CITRUS PECTIN 
JELLY PIECES 

oe ae OG - 





34, tmtelii tel, mie) :: 
FORMULA 


Here is the first profit-maker 
for you from the Exchange’s new 
Experimental Candy Factory. A 
new jelly piece, tart, delicious, 
colorful—it has appetite appeal, 
plus, and it is inexpensive because 
it is made with Exchange Citrus 
Pectin. No new equipment is 
needed, and no drying room. 


Try this new formula. You ean 
mould these pieces to any shape, 
use a variety of flavors and sand 
with coarse sugar, fine sugar, or 
shredded coconut. You will find 
this new pectin jelly piece at- 
tractive enough in taste and ap- 
pearance for your finest packs, 
yet cheap enough for a five-cent 
leader. 


Get these 7 advantages with 
EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 


Clearer, more sparkling 
Truer to taste 

More natural 

More refreshing 

More tender 

» FRESHER—longer 
AND 


7. No need for dry room. 


nk wre 


For this new formula, and other 
high-profit-low-cost formulas with real 
sales appeal, send the coupon below. 





CITRUS PECTIN 


for Confectioners 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eT ee eee ee 


And put me on the list to receive all 
Candy Factory. 


PORES . cow vcvescseceacecs 


—_—— ea ee 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
Products Dept., Sec. 201, Ontario, California. 
Please send me the formula for the piece illustrated above Also a sample box of 


these “Jelly Pieces De Luxe,’ Orange Flavor, and in the new finishes named above. 
new developments of your Experimental 


PION  Vccccravecccecvesss ses (ie on wb ees en 
BAPSOR AGBTGRD ccc ccccteecccccscocsrcspacae 
GD io cb odin ce dasbedee gaceeshatcdiensobtoess 


ee ee ee ee ae a oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Sererice GRACO. cecctecevssccecccosceccesvcss 
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Employee Loyalty Vital Factor 
in Growth of Canadian Chain 


By FRANK O’CONNOR 
President, Laura Secord Candy Shops, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


KFORE the first Laura Secord Shop was 

opened in September, 1913, we spent a 

great deal of time investigating sources 

of high grade ingredients. It was our 
objective to make the Laura Secord business 
‘*different.’’ 

Although the materials used in the box de- 
partment were to be inexpensive, the ingredients 
used in making the candies to go into the boxes 
were to be the finest that could be procured. 
Once we had satisfied ourselves on materials— 
after we had found just where the finest cream- 
ery butter was to be secured, where a depend- 
able source of supply for fresh 24 per cent 
cream was located, and in just what part of the 
country the most perfect nut meats were to be 
obtained—we were ready to commence making 
Laura Secord Candies. 

Then, of course, it was necessary to decide 
upon the type of shop in which these candies 
should be presented—no expensive furniture 
but, rather, dainty, inexpensive fixtures. The 
colors were to be black and whife; these same 
colors were to be carried inte the departments 
in which our candies were to be made. 

The same care that was exercised in choosing 
materials was exercised in choosing our em- 
ployees. Even our first driver, who is still in 
our employ, was chosen as a man who would 
understand our ideas and ideals. To prove that 
our care was. consistently well exercised, we 
might mention the fact that the candymaker 
who made the first Laura Secord Candies is still 
with us. The first registered saleslady resigned 
only a few years ago, owing to ill health. The 
first office girl is still in our employ. 

The first Laura Secord Candies were made in 
a small room above the shop with just sufficient 
space to allow us to carry out our undertaking. 
With the idea of using every opportunity to 
convey to the public the impression that these 
candies and their surroundings were ‘‘differ- 
ent,’’ we called our candy-making department 
a ‘‘studio’’ rather than a ‘‘factory.’’ 


Demand Grows Rapidly 
Within a comparatively short space of time, 
we found it necessary to open other shops, 
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@ Mr. O'Connor attributes the successful growth 
of his company’s candy “studios” and chain of 
retail candy stores to the care in choosing 
materials and employees, in this report in 
Executive Service Bulletin, Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co. Discussing various problems, encoun- 
tered in designing stores, in finding lecations 
and in maintaining quality, he states that be- 
cause of the initial care in hiring it has been 
found unnecessary to keep close surveillance 
over employees and, further, that “each man 
and girl is working, we believe, with the same 
keen interest we expect from our executive staff.” 


whose numbers have since grown tremendously. 
Requests soon came from all parts of Canada 
for permission to sell Laura Secord Candies 
through agencies, all of which had to be refused. 
As the golden marketing rule behind these 
candies was that of giving them to the public as 
fresh as possible, we concluded that no agent 
could be expected to handle our candies and pre- 
sent them to their customers in as fresh a con- 
dition as would be possible in our own Shops. 

In a short space of time after the opening of 
the first Laura Secord Shop, business grew to 
such an extent that it was found necessary to 
procure larger quarters to be used as a studio. 
A great deal of time was therefore spent in the 
investigation of buildings suitable to our de- 
mands. The first important requisite was sun- 
light in every nook and corner; we wanted to 
provide for our employees surroundings bene- 
ficial and work-inspiring and, at the same time, 
provide elements which would be beneficial to 
our product. 

A building such as our requirements called 
for, was not easily obtainable, so we erected 
what we called a ‘‘Sunlit Studio.’’ By the time 
this was completed, more shops had to be 
opened in different parts of the city. It soon 
became necessary to seek out new fields in other 
towns and cities and to purchase or build more 
studios. 

As more and more shops were opened, it be- 
came necessary, naturally, to engage more 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Briefs 
T. C. Tucker, manager of the California Almond 
Growers Exchange and member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, has been designated by the Governor of 
California as Acting Chairman of the California Farm 
Debt Conciliation Committee. 
K K aK 
Hershey Chocolate Company’s directors declared an 
extra payment of $1 on the convertible preference 
stock, and the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents on 
common, and $1 on convertible preference stocks. 
mK ok ok 


During the week of the Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s convention in Chicago, Dec. 12-15, many Chicago 
manufacturers held their annual sales meetings, in order 
that salesmen might take in both events on the same 
trip. Among the meetings were those of the Reed 
Candy Co. and Walter H. Johnson Candy Co. Thomas 
J. Payne, vice-pres. and sales manager of Reeds, 
brought his whole crew and their ladies to the dinner 
dance. Walter Johnson, with Clarence Matheis and 
Sam Hallstrom gathered their go-getters around the 
manufacturers’ luncheon table. 

* * 2k 


Manufacturers of Zone 3 of the Industrial Recovery 
Division of the N. C. A. met in a record meeting in 
Philadelphia, December 20, to consider recent changes 
in the national code. Besides Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers were many from nearby states. A group from 
Baltimore, Md., included: John Voneiff, pres., Manu- 
facturing Confectioners’ Association of Baltimore; 
Wm. Heinze, pres., Fred E. Foos Candy Co.; John Kk. 
Dockman of John H. Dockman & Son, Inc. ; Earl John- 
son, treas. and vice-pres., Great Eastern Candy Co.; 
J. F. Birkmeyer, pres., John F. Birkmeyer & Son, Inc. 

i 

Clarence Darling, well-known candy sales represen- 
tative, is now covering Chicago territory for the Fairco 
Cone Corp., Chicago, manufacturers of molasses sponge 
candy besides their line of cones. Mr. Darling was 
formerly with Farley Confections, Inc., Chicago. 

* * k 


Boston Confectionery Salesmen’s Club held their an- 
nual banquet December 21, at the Hotel Manger. 
.. ee 


New England Retail Confectioners at their annual 
meeting in Boston elected the following officers of their 
association for 1934: President, L. F. Lord, Portland, 
Me.; vice-pres., R. W. Blake, Arlington, Mass.; secy. 
R. A. Bowman, Boston; treas., H. W. Hopkins, Mel- 
rose, Mass. Executive Committee—H. H. Fiske, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; H. H. Jensen, Springfield, Mass.; P. A. 
Hilliard, Newtonville, Mass. 

* 2k * 


“Necco” sales representatives gathered at New Eng- 
land Confectionery Co., Boston, Mass., the week be- 
tween the holidays to hear plans calling for increased 
sales efforts the coming year. Harry L. Chapman, 
sales manager, presided. W. F. DeMaris has been ad- 
vanced to assistant sales manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Eldridge. 
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AT 
ABSOLUTE 
AUCTION 


Valuable Machinery & Equipment of 
W. H. Baker, Inc. 
CHOCOLATE MANUFACTURER 


RED HOOK, N. Y. 
Thursday, January 18, 1934, at 11:30 A. M. 
On the Premises. 





aa 
|AUCTIONE 





The sale comprises 10 Carey 2,000-lb. and 6 Carey 
800-Ib. Chocolate Melting Kettles; 18 Carey 36” Burr- 
stone Mills; 9 Carey Melangeurs; 3 Carey and Lehman 
16 x 40 Finishing Mills; Mogul; Shutz-O’Neill No. 3 
Dustless Sugar Pulverizers; 6 Carey and Lehman Ver- 
tical and Horizontal Cocoa Butter and Cocoa Presses; 
7-ft. Ball Cream Beater; Natl, Equipt. Disc. Grinding 
Machine; 3 Springfield Crackers and Fanners ; 3 Spring- 
field and Natl. Equipt. Cream Depositors; Paste Mould- 
ing Machine; 5 Package Mchy. Co. Wrapping and 
Labeling Machines; Shakers, Conveyors, Moulds, 
Starch Boards, Large Lot Corrugated Cartons, Paste- 
board Candy Boxes, Labels; 25 A. C. Motors, from 1 to 
35 H. P.; Shafting, Belting, etc., etc. 


On Exhibition 9 to 5, from January 15th to day of sale. 
Descriptive Catalogue upon application to: — 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., 


Auctioneers 
27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 



























50 vears is a 


LONG TIME! 


. . .we have been 
making fine flavors 
for you since 1884 





MICMICAN..US a 


4acKson. 
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Schutter-Johnson Candy Corp., Chicago, announced 
plans to market a penny “Old Nick” and other penny 
items in 1934 at their semi-annual sales meeting held 
at the Palmer House, following the W. C. S. A. con- 


vention. The salesmen were optimistic over future 
prospects. R. L. Schutter, President, announced that 
the company showed a very substantial profit for the 
year. Other speakers included M. H. Sobel, Vice- 
Pres. and Treas. ; George E. Shepherd, Manager, Sales 
Promotion; W. A. Rau, Credit Manager, and H. M. 
Sobel, Asst. Sales Manager. Representatives on hand 
were: S. J. Heuberger, Chicago; C. Ray Franklin, 
Kans. and Mo.; W. O. Harrison, Minn., N. and S. 
Dakota ; Jas. D. Duggan, Texas; P. E. Wright, West- 
ern New York; F. A. Reeder, Ohio; W. C. Scott, 
Pa.; A: B. Chaffee, Ill. and Wis.; and W. B. Durgin, 
Mich. and Ind. Entertainment followed at the Chez 


Paree. 
* * * 


Kay Kandies, Inc., 427 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, 
recently formed, has established a record in securing 
distribution in the midwest on its featured item, Orange 
Apeel Strings. The piece is chocolate covered. It 
is exclusive and original with this firm, having been 
developed by the president, F. L. MaclIsaac, who has 
devoted a lifetime to candy production. 


Mr. Maclsaac, prior to organizing Kay Kandies, Inc., 
served at different times as superintendent for the 
Sweets Co. of America, New York; Novelty Candy 
Co., and Continental Candy Co., both of Jersey City; 
and recently with Schutter-Johnson Candy Corp., Chi- 
cago. Associated with him are L. W. King, Treas., 
and Charles W. Fuller, Sec’y. 

Lou Leckband of Chicago, who has been represent- 
ing Schutter’s for the past ten years, is District Man- 
ager for Kay Kandies, Inc., for the,states of Ill., Ind., 
Mich. and Wis. 

ee ce 

The Anthracite Jobbers -Confectionery Club will 
stage its 4th Annual Banquet-Ball at the Necho-Allen 
Hotel, Pottsville, Pa., January 27. This year’s affair 
promises to surpass all those of the past, as the club’s 
membership has more than trebled, according to Her- 
man White, Publicity Secretary. Candy manufacturers, 
salesmen, jobbers, and others associated with the in- 
dustry have participated in these occasions in large 
numbers in the past. The committee is composed of 
Pottsville jobbers, headed by President Joseph Olshan, 
with Vincent Zubritsky of Potts Bros., St. Clair, as 


secretary. 
os 


The National Chicle Co., of Cambridge, Mass., re- 
cently organized by former Goudy Gum Co. executives, 
has announced additions to its sales force in several 
territories. Included are: Charles J. Beck, 2377 N. 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio, formerly of Goudy, who will 
cover Ohio. J. Louie Simpson, 4222 Hawthorne St., 
Dallas, Texas, well-known broker in the Southwest, will 
represent the company in that market. John T. Poole, 
331 Oak Circle, Wilmette, Ill., will cover Chicago ter- 
ritory. George F. Murphy, of Albany, who covered the 
New York state territory for Goudy, will represent 
National Chicle in the same section. 
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NRA Asks Wage Facts 

(Continued from page 32) 
tionnaires, so that NRA will know the condi- 
tions in the industry,’’ said Mr. Jacobs. 

In the meantime, NRA suggestions on trade 
practice provisions are being adjusted. 

Every effort is being made by the Industrial 
Board to prepare the code in proper form so 
that the various interests concerned will raise 
no objections at the public hearing, and thus 
avoid further delays. 

Another factor which may speed up the final 
signature of the code is the possibility that 
General Johnson is to be given power by the 
President to sign codes for industries employ- 
ing under 50,000 workers. If this is true, the 
confectionery industry, with some 40,000 em- 
ployees, will not be required to wait until the 
code reaches the President for his signature. 


Manufacturers are urged, for their own good, 
to return their questionnaires without delay! 





Opportunities for Salesmen Under Code 
(Continued from page 23) 
cited by a New York jobber in a recent meeting. 
He said: 

‘‘The manufacturers today are standing with 
their hands tied behind their backs. The job- 
bers also have their hands tied behind their 
backs. The manufacturers cannot untie their 
own hands, and the jobbers cannot untie theirs. 
But it is possible for the two groups to get to- 
gether and help untie each other’s hands.’’ 

I should like to add the suggestion that the 
confectionery salesmen are in between the job- 
bers and manufacturers, in a position to help 
untie the hands of both. 





Nunnally Opens New Building in 
Miami, Fla. 


FORMAL opening of the enlarged Nunnally Build- 
ing on Flagler street, Miami, Fla., took place shortly 
before the holidays. Improvements in this confec- 
tionery store building operated by the Nunally Com- 
pany, well-known candy manufacturers of Atlanta, 
Ga., cost approximately $20,000. 


E. L. Murray, manager of Nunnally’s two stores in 
Miami, announced the opening would also celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of the above shop and the fourth 
anniversary of the branch on Lincoln Road. 

* * * 


W. G. Eberlein has become factory manager for the 
Florianna Candy Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Eberlein was 
formerly associated with Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
He was previously connected with the Holsum Candy 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., and the D. Bacon Co., of the same 
city. 
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WRAPPING 
MACHINES 





Those candy manufacturers 
who have added IDEAL Wrap- 
ping Machines to their plant’s 
equipment know what it really 
means to enjoy the efficiency 
and economy of operation of 
smoothly running, faultless 
machines. 


IDEALS come in two models: 
the Senior Model, which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute, 
and the Special Model han- 
dling 240 pieces per minute. 
These machines will take care 
of all ordinary and some ex- 
traordinary requirements. They 
are suitable for either the 
large or the small manufac- 
turer. 


Every IDEAL Machine carries 


the unqualified guarantee that 
it is mechanically perfect. 








* 
A request for further details will obligate you in no way. 
IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


Established 1906 
Middletown, N. Y., U. S. A. 











QUALITY e SERVICE PRICE 





Every Stick 


Carries Our Guarantee 


IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 Graybar Building 
New York City 
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M.-. Chocolate Buyer says: 


“The Swing is to Quality 
Get in line with 


HOOTON’S” 





@ Flavor, smoothness, appearance — 
each is of equal importance when it 
comes to selecting chocolate coatings. 
In these qualities Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings have always been outstand- 
ing. As a result, they contribute 
greatly to the sales success of those 
products on which they are used. 





@ Hadn’t you better look 
into the merchandising pos- 
sibilities of these coatings? 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO 
























Fudge Work 


Will you have your technical man 
favor me with a fudge formula for high 
class retail work? This fudge to be 
made from fresh cream, grained in 
kettle and to be cut in small pieces. 
Must withstand drying.—H. E., Ohio. 





Fudge Formula 


Ingredients— 
130 Ibs. sugar. 
70 Ibs. corn syrup. 
130 Ibs. 100% sugar fondant. 
20 Ibs. Nucco butter or any 
cocoanut. 
7 gals. 40% cream. 
2 gals. water. 
Ib. salt. 
30 ozs.. Vanilla extract. 


soft 


a 


For chocolate fudge use 60 Ibs. of 
good chocolate liquor. 

Method: Put all ingredients except- 
ing fondant and vanilla extract, into a 
steam kettle that has a stirring device 
Cook batch to 234° F. Turn off steam, 
let beaters run a few minutes and then 
add the fondant. Mix well and then 
add the vanilla extract. If chocolate is 
to be added or used in the batch, put 
the chocolate in at the same time as 
the fondant. Pour out on plain Kraft 
paper to any desired thickness. Let 
stand over night in medium tempera- 
ture room. Score and cut the following 
morning. 





Chocolate Pan Work 


We shall be obliged if you will rec- 

ommend a process for finishing Choco- 
late Pan Work. For some time past 
we have been manufacturing same but 
have not been able to obtain a satis- 
factory glaze.—S. D., Africa. 

To obtain the best results on choco- 
late pan goods it is necessary to have 
a man who is thoroughly familiar with 
this type of work, otherwise it will take 
a considerable length of time to make 
these goods successfully. 

Temperature of room 55-to. 60° F 
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Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry—The Editor. 


. 


~~ vw 
Y 





Humidity 45 to 50 degrees. 

Speed of polishing pan 22 to 24 rev- 
olutions per minute. 

If very large or very small pieces, 
polishing pan should run 18 to 22 rev- 
olutions per minute. It is necessary to 
have cold dry air piped to the opening 
of the pan. This pipe to have a shut- 
off on so air can be used or not. It 
is best to have round edged centers. 
Inside of pan should be roughened with 
chocolate before polishing is started. It 
is best to keep one pan for polishing. 
Solution for polishing—dissolve 5 Ibs. 
of No. 1 gum arabic in 8 Ibs. hot water. 
When gum is all melted and solution 
is clear, add one pound of corn syrup. 


Allow batch to cool to about 70 de- 
grees F. i 

Place about 100 to 125 Ibs. centers 
in pan. Start pan in motion, let run 4 
or 5 minutes, slightly wet with gum 
solution. 


Turn on cool dry air. 

Let goods dry. 

Give another charge of gum, increas- 
ing quantity slightly. It may take from 
4 to 7 applications of gum solution. 

Let each charge be thoroughly dry 
before another charge is applied. 

After having obtained a good glaze, 
let them run until thoroughly dry. 


Shut off air and wet again with gum 
solution and while they are still wet 
sieve over them a small amount of ex- 
tra fine powdered carnauba wax. 

While still wet (use 4-inch camel's 
hair brush) brush with confectioner’s 
glaze. 

Brush goods lightly and 
while brush is wet with glaze. 

When all pieces have had glaze ap- 
plied, let goods rol! until thoroughly 
dry. 

Turn on air if necessary to help dry. 

Remove from pan immediately and 
spread out in trays, no more than two 
layers deep. 

Let stand at least six hours before 
packing. 

Goods can then be packed or kept 
in a room 60 to 70° F. that has dry 
air. 


quickly 





Clinic Criticism Valuable 


We note with interest your com- 
ments on our cordial fruit package in 
the November issue and will endeavor 
to improve the package according to 
suggestions made in your comments. 

We are happy to receive instructive 
criticisms on any item in our line be- 
cause it is only by receiving comments 
of disinterested persons that we will be 
able to get the consumer’s reaction to 
our products. 


We conscientiously feel that we are 
manufacturing good quality merchan- 
dise because we believe it is folly to 
do otherwise. By selling higher qual- 
ity merchandise we will create a con- 
sumer’s taste for candy. In the past 
years many good selling items have 
been killed because of low standard 
quality which resulted in the consum- 
er’s eating something that was not 
exactly fit to his taste. Not realizing 
it was not his taste for the particular 
type of candy that had changed, but 
that it was the difference in quality that 
made him dislike that particular kind 
of candy, he naturally becomes dis- 
satisfied and does not buy the same 
type in the future. 

In connection with your remarks on 
our cordial fruits, you state as follows: 
“Pieces do not have any cordial. Had 
a soft cream with fruit in it.” It is 
quite possible that you received a fresh 
package which had not had an oppor- 
tunity to cordial, inasmuch as this item 
has been going out of our plant as fast 
as we could produce them. However, 
if you have any suggestions as to what 
we could do in order to make our fruit 
cordials better, we would certainly be 
very glad to receive them.—F. D., 

We are very glad to have your letter 
of December 9th and to note your re- 
action to the suggestions contained in 
our Candy Clinic report on your cor- 
dial fruit package. 

This letter is being turned over to 
our Clinic superintendent and if he has 
any further suggestions to make we 
will communicate them to you. 





A Correction 


My attention was called to an article 
appearing in your November issue 
titled “Stability of Germ-Free Gela- 
tine Solution in the Tropics.” 

I was immediately struck with the 
thought that, contrary to your state- 
ment, this was not “news” in any sense, 
and certainly not news in which the 
confectioner would be interested. It 
further occurred to me that if it was 
your intention to say something good 
about gelatine solutions it failed. 

Having gone to the trouble of hav- 
ing our technical director obtain this 
article and a translation thereof thought 
you might be interested in his letter of 
November 25 to me relative to it.—J. 
W. B., Illinois. 

“The abstract in ‘The Manufacturing 
Confectioner’ fails to mention a num- 
ber of important facts. The article by 
Dr. O. Tonn deals with the preparation 
and keeping qualities of gelatine in 
glass ampoules of 50 cc. cavacity, which 
apparently were used medically for in- 
jections into the blood stream. I judge 
that his problem relates to the diffi- 
culty of keeping these solutions sterile 
ever long periods so as to have them 
available when needed. 

“The fact, however, that the gelatine 
was sealed up in air-tight glass am- 
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FA pousie eDce 
When ready for more Starch Trays, call or write DOUBLE WEAR 
us for prices. 


All trays made from kiln dried basswood and Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 
surfaced to a smooth finish. ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 
belt, yet they cost no more than the ordinary type. 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. | BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


9238 Scuth Lecusie St. Chicago. Il. 413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - CHICAGO 


Qvality and service at minimum price 
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WE DO OUR PART Anheuser-Busch Corn Syrup 
played its part in contributing to 
the success of candy manufac- 
turers who enjoyed the largest 
Christmas business in 1933. They 
will have maximum sales again on 

St. Valentine’s Day. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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poules and sterilized before being put 
into the refrigerator 50° Fahrenheit, 
gives an entirely different meaning to 
his results. .He does not state how he 
produced his sterilization but states 
very definitely that the process of 
sterilization is a very important factor. 
He protects his ampoules from the 
light while holding them for 18 months 
or more and states that after this pe- 
riod they all still have their power of 
jellying and that no visible changes 
had occurred 

“It is obvious there is nothing par- 
ticularly néw about the above facts, 
except their application to this particu- 
lar purpose. The process and the con- 
ditions, for example, are similar to 
those to which the jelly in canned 
whole chicken is subjected. This canned 
product is likewise sterilized, put into 
air-tight containers and protected from 
the light under refrigeration, and cer- 
tainly it would remain in reasonably 
good condition for 18 months or more. 

“Also, as you know, we are ac¢cus- 
tomed to make up 1 or 2% solutions 
of our gelatine, which we seal up in 
test tubes for a salesman. These keep 
for several months even at room tem- 
perature. While we have never tried 
keeping them for 18 months under re- 


frigeration we have no doubt that they 
would remain in good condition. Of 
course in this case we use a 
amount of preservative instead of ster- 
ilizing by heat. This helps retain the 
full jelly strength but otherwise does 
not make a great deal of difference in 
the result. 

“Hence, will agree with you that this 
clipping gives a wrong impression 
when it refers to this publication as 
‘news to confectioners.’ ”—J. B. 

We certainly regret that any mis- 
statement concerning gelatine solution 
should have been made. It so happens 
that the technical digest of foreign pub- 
lications is handled by a technical man 
in New York City. We are asking for 
his explanation of stating that this was 
something the manufacturers would be 
interested in as “news.” 

I want to express my appreciation 
of your interest in having the article 
translated and checking it so carefully. 
We are at all times most anxious to 
keep the material in our publication 
authentic. 

Perhaps your technical director 
might have some suggestions for some 
article on gelatine which would be of 
real value to the manufacturer as well 
as to your firm. Perhaps you remember 





the series we ran on gelatine some 
years ago. We are still getting orders 
on a booklet we published on the man- 


ufacture of marshmallows. 
x * ~*~ 


I have just had a reply from the peo- 
ple in New York who are doing the 
technical abstracting and they say: 

“Mr. B. probably has a just kick, 
for although our reference to germ-free 
gelatine in the tropics was technically 
correct, the inference drawn from it 
by our abstractor is obviously too 
broad.” 


A. R. C. 1934 Convention 

The Associated Retail Confec- 
tioners’ Association are holding 
their annual convention at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
on May 21, 22, and 23. Something 
unusual in the way of programs and 
entertainment is being planned. Mr. 
George C. Cobb of Worcester, 
Mass., president of the Association, 
is active in convention arrange- 
ments. 











Salesmen’s Slants 
(Continued from page 43) 


and best liked men in or around Chicago. More power 
to you, and the glad hand to your house for having you 
on the job! 

Arthur Langhoff, general superintendent of the 
Bonita Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., came down specially 
to attend the W. C. S. A. convention functions—which 
proves that good men attend good conventions. And in 
case the candy trade doesn’t know it, Bonita make 
mighty fine confections. 

Here’s something I never knew before: The U nited 
States of America has no National legal Holidays. 
Don’t bet I’m wrong, because | lost five bucks on it. 
If you must gamble, take the no end of it. 

We have in Chicago several men calling on the trade 
that are dead ringers for famous men. Henry Mellen, 
of the American Candy Co. and National Licorice Co., 
looks exactly like Woodrow Wilson, and has been taken 
for him on a number of occasions. I always admired 
Mr. Wilson and I also admire and respect Mr. Mellen, 
as do all the candy trade in Chicago. 

The other man is C. J. Flersheim. When Carl puts 
on his heavy blanket overcoat and woolen muffler, you 
would swear George Sidney, of “Welcome Stranger,” 
was coming in to sell you the Schall’s chocolate line. 
How that man hates cold weather is no one’s business. 
When he gets to the buyer and starts unlocking his coat, 
muffler, gloves and galoshes and looks for his pencil— 
then his order book—you, too, will hate winter and 
start praying for the good old summer time. 

Ben Lindberg, of O’Henry fame, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Candy Club. Here’s hoping 
that Ben doesn’t insist that every member of the club 
must eat one O’Henry every day—not that it isn’t good 
candy, but remember, Mr. President, we also have 
candy to sell! 

Jack Oppenheimer, of American Chicle Co., makers 
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of the famous Tempters, was elected Vice-President, 
and Jack will make a good one, too. 

Joe Kenworth was chosen Sec’ty and Money Keeper. 
Joe is ambassador of Mason Au & Magenheimer Con- 
fectionery Manufacturing Co. Say, Mr. Secretary, 
would it be possible for you to have your firm shorten 
its name? It’s too long and look at all the printer’s ink 
it takes! See what you can do about it, Joe, and I'll 
appreciate it very much. 

The entire sales organization of the Reed Candy Co., 
makers of THE butterscotch candy in this country, 
were entertained by their sales manager, Tom Payne, 
at the W. C. S. A. banquet on December 14th. This 
is a swell finale to a company’s sales meetings. Hope 
other Chicago manufacturers will follow suit. 

George.R. Cass, the Chicago jobber, was again elected 
President of the Chicago Jobbers’ Association. George 
wanted to retire but 300 jobbers said no, and no it was. 
They know a good man when they get one. Good luck, 
George, and may the Lord have mercy on you! It’s 
a tough job, but you can deliver. 

Tom Macklin and Frances Heroux, of the Switzer 
Co., are doing “Lazy Bones” in Florida. Good luck, 
and here’s hoping you and yours are enjoying the 
southern sun. 

In another four months the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress will again open its gates to the world—and one 
thing is sure, the visitors of last year will come again 
this year to see the wonders of the universe. To those 
who failed to attend in 1933, we extend a warm invi- 
tation to be on hand in 1934. 

Should any of you candy men want information on 
anything relative to the exposition, your truly will 
secure that information from the proper source and 
advise you. 

Why don’t the candy industries get together and have 
a Candy Day at the fair? It would be a good boost 
and would let the world know that candy is a food and 
not a luxury. But whatever you do, come to Chicago 
and see the world before your very eyes!—S. Z. H. 
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Are You LOOKING 


for New Ideas to Add 
to Your Spring Lines? 


A new number, a new piece or perhaps a change of 
your present formulas—something out of the ordinary 
—might be just the thing to add a greater ap- 
peal to your line and improve the eating quality. 








We will be glad to help you to work 
out your ideas. Nulomoline backed 
by Nulomoline service has meant a 
lot to many confectioners. 





Nulomoline fits into all candy combinations improving them all. It is your safest means of 
insuring quality, uniformity and continued “freshness”. Just tell us the type of candy you 
want to make—for instance do you want a short egg or a full flowing cream—and we will 
send you formulas. There is no substitute for Quality—Use NULOMOLINE. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY LR. 


109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK us 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. aaa 

















To give proper balance to your Assorted Chocolates 


in 1934. 


OLYMPIA 


DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 


should also add strong appeal because they bring the un- 
rivaled flavor of the Northwest Strawberry sealed in the 


can with all its natural strength and goodness unimpaired. 


BLANKE-BAgER Extract & PRESERVING COMPANY 
3224 So. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
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Employee Loyalty Vital Factor 
(Continued from page 50) 
studio employees and more salesladies for the 
shops. Each employee and each saleslady was 
given a system of training to fit them for the 
understanding of the ideals which Laura Secord 
had built up for the success of its undertaking. 

This was no easy task. As the number of 
our employees grew, more cities were brought 
into the circle, more studios and shops were 
added, thus making the number of our em- 
plovees more difficult to handle. However, the 
same vigilance which was exercised in making 
Laura Secord Candies for the first little white 
shop had to be carried out now that the organi- 
zation had grown. The same solicitude with 
which the first candy-maker and the first sales- 
lady were engaged had to be just as diligently 
assured—and the same standard that was so 
necessary. in the beginning of what we have 
tried to make an ideal organization is just as 
important today. 

From time to time, those in our employ are 
called together, talked to kindly but insistently, 
and made to-realize how all-important must be 
the standard of their conduct, their work, their 
general appearance, their refinement and their 
loyalty to the ideals which Laura Secord has 
entrusted to them. Of course, in an organiza- 
tion of the proportions which Laura Secord has 
attained, difficulties are bound to arise in some 
measure, but these are at once ascertained and 
eradicated. 

No Close Surveillance 


It was a particular aim of our executives to 
visit Laura Seeord Shops untiringly, but, once 
the family grew to such proportions, it was not 
found so easy. We were advised by other chain 
organizations to employ checkers or spotters to 
keep close surveillance over the actions and con- 
duct of those in our employ, but we have never 
found this necessary. All employees are en- 
gaged on an honor basis and we have been 
rewarded for the trust we have placed in them. 
We intend to carry on’in this system of dealing 
with our employees. 

We select supervisors from among the sales- 
ladies and our first instruction to them is: 
‘*When you visit a shop, advise the salesladies 
that you will visit their shop regularly, that no 
spying will be engaged in—that every girl is 
placed on her honor, never being watched for 
discovery of any unpleasant behavior.’’ This 
attitude has been insisted upon and we feel that, 
through it we have built a splendid organization 
of worthwhile employees. 

The salesladies check their sales, do their own 
banking and take stock at the end of each month. 
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Each saleslady is made to feel that the executive 
is at all times interested in each girl personally. 

Just a word as to the spotless cleanliness of 
our studios and shops. Of all those in our em- 
ploy, from the office staff to the studio em- 
ployees, the salesladies in all our shops, nothing 


short of perfection will be tolerated. This is 
manifested by the immaculate white uniforms 
of all employees, extending to all those engaged 
in the making of our candies. In all depart- 
ments white coats and caps for the men and 
white smocks and white caps for the girls have 
to be worn. 
High Wage Standard 

Minimum Government wages have been 
readily complied with in dealing with our em- 
ployees. The standard of wages has been set 
as high as possible. If our employees do not 
measure up to what is expected of them, they 
cannot be of real service to us at any price. 

Should a saleslady hear a remark at any time 
from a customer reflecting upon Laura Secord 
Candies or Laura Secord business generally, 
this saleslady is, if possible, to secure such a 
customer’s address. As soon as this informa- 
tion is received at our office, a supervisor is 
sent to interview the customer and to investi- 
gate fully the cause of the remark. These very 
rare instances almost invariably end in a re- 
newal of confidence towards the Laura Secord 
Shops. 

As stated already, there have been instances 
in which an occasional employee has not 
measured up to the standards, but once we have 
satisfied ourselves of failure to prove himself 
or herself of real worth, we have immediately 
asked for the resignation of such an employee. 
We have today an organization of which all 
our executives are justly proud. Each man and 
each girl is working, we believe, with the same 
keen interest which we expect from every mem- 
ber of our executive staff. 





The Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of Baltimore, 
Md., at its annual meeting recently elected V. T. 
Sprecher president, succeeding H. Evans Smith. Mr. 
Sprecher advances from the vice-presidency, which was 
filled by T. Donald Elliott. J. Howard Watson was 
re-elected secretary, while Bernard J. Schmidt was 
chosen treasurer. 

x * * 

An addition to the giant illuminated sign family 
which gives Chicago’s night sky-line its radiant bril- 
liance is a spectacular Neon sign for Curtiss Candy Co. 
It is 160 feet long and 56 feet high, in blue, red, and 
gold. Its three lines read, “Curtiss—Baby Ruth—But- 
terfinger.” 

a ee 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. was the first to complete the 
100 per cent roll call of employes in Chicago concerns 
in the Red Cross annual drive for funds. 
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GORDON LEECH FREDERICK W. BROWN GEO. A. CAMMERER 


All in Your Service! 


(Consider Them All on Your Payroll) 
Mr. Leech serves MM&R clients in the Pennsylvania territory. Dr. Brown is MM&R’s 


Chief Chemist and is in active daily charge of the Sales Service Dept., rendering a unique 
flavoring help to candy makers. Mr. Cammerer is manager of MM&R’s Chicago office 
and takes care of customers in that territory intelligently and efficiently. These gentle- 
men represent but a part of the MM&R organization’s highly trained personnel . . . capa- 
ble of offering you real assistance and guidance in the use and selection of the proper 
flavoring materials. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, rc. 


Essential Oils and Basic Flavoring Materials 


PINEAPCO MM&R TERPENELESS OIL LEMON SOLUBLE EXTRACT COFFEE 
CORDIAL AND FONDANT FLAVORS SWEET ORANGE AND LIMES MOHAWK BRAND 

ROOT BEER FLAVOR “C"” MM&RK 
Proprietors of the famous MOHAWK BRAND OIL PEPPERMINT (in Single Distilled and RKedistilled USP quality) 


32 Cliff St., New York City . ... . . . . . 444W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
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Unequalled 

for Superiority and 
Uniformity of Quality 

Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc. 


i 7th and Jersey Sts., Buffalo, N. Y 
Los Angeles 
1807 E. Ninth Street 
New York 
25 W. Broadway 






Boston 
131 State St 





Chicago 


HANpbLeR & MercKENs, INc. 
180 West Washington St. 





Samples cheerfully sent 
upon request 
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With the Associated Industries 
(Continued from page 46) 
kilowatt hour, averages 4 cents per gallon and reclaims 
about 80 per cent of the crankcase drainings. 

Among the chief advantages reported for this new 
equipment is that it operates without attendance and 
has no moving parts that require attention or manipu- 
lation. 

In describing the ReclaimO Mr. Glen Paulus of the 
Imperial Devices Co. said, “The ReclaimO widens the 
market for oil reclaimers for it brings this new equip- 
ment within range of every fleet, however small, and is 
even within reach of the private car owner where group 
buying is possible.” 

The reclaimer is guaranteed to restore oil even after 
1,500 or 2,000 miles’ use to a perfectly serviceable con- 
dition and to test equal to or better than the new oil 
after 75 miles’ use. 


Third International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition February 5-9 


REFRIGERATION in all its aspects pertaining to 
air-conditioning will be featured in exhibits at the 
Third International Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 
tion to be held in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
February 5 to 9. 

Many improvements will be shown representing re- 
finements in design, improved operating efficiency from 
standpoint of power consumption, unfailing automatic 
controls, semi-automatic controls, and better materials 
of construction. Other features to be demonstrated 
are fuel consumption efficiency, quiet operation, clean- 
liness, safety, convenience, and appearance. 

Other displays will include pumps, fans, blowers, 
exhausters, and all of the'related elements from drives 
to housings. Materials of construttion, metals, and 
insulating materials, will be the subjects of extensive 
treatment. The insulators will range from the lagging 
on steam lines to the inter-wall insulating materials, 
now applied to frame structures for the purpose of 
improved control and regulation of the inside tem- 
perature. 

Besides exhibits by manufacturers of furnaces, oil 
burners, and air-conditioning plants, the event will be 
the exposition of makers of radiators, thermostats, and 
steam traps, strainers and fuel containers. So, too, it 
will be for the companies who specialize in pipes, valves, 
fittings, pumps and meters. 

The great appeal of the’ Exposition rests in the com- 
prehensiveness of its scope, and the relevancy of every- 
thing it includes. 


Packaging Machinery Industry Joins Can- 
ning and Packing Machinery Manu- 


facturers in Joint Code Control 

A JOINT Code Control Committee has been estab- 
lished as the agency of the Code Authorities of the 
Canning and Packing Machinery Industry and of the 
Packaging Machinery Industry and Trade. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee is Ogden S. 
Sells, Vice-President, Food Machinery Corp. H. H. 
Leonard, Vice-President and General Manager, Con- 
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solidated Packaging Machinery Corp., is Vice Chair- 
man, and W. J. Donald, New York City, has been 
elected Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 

The members of the Joint Committee representing 
the Packaging Machinery Code Authority are: 

H. H. Leonard, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Wallace D. Kimball, First Vice-Pres., Standard- 
Knapp Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.; Col. F. K. 
Knowlton, President, M. D. Knowlton Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The members of the Code Authority of the Pack- 
aging Machinery Industry and Trade are: 

H. H. Leonard, Chairman; Charles L. Barr, Sales 
Manager, F. B. Redington Co., Chicago; Wallace D. 
Kimball; Col. F. K. Knowlton; Roger L. Putnam, 
President, Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 18, 1933, Mr. G. Prescott 
Fuller of Dexter Folder Company was appointed Direc- 
tor in Charge of organizing the Wire Stitcher Division 
of the Institute. 

A joint meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Canning & Packaging Machinery Institute and of the 
3oard of Directors of the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute was held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 28, 1933. Members of the Code Authori- 
ties of the respective industries were also present and 
held a joint meeting in order to bring into being off- 
cially the Joint Code Control Committee. 

Negotiations are under way, at the suggestion of 
the NRA, for the inclusion of other groups in the 
respective trade associations and for their operation 
urider the Canning and Packing Machinery and Pack- 
aging Machinery Codes. The Officers and the Code 
Authorities of the respective groups have been given 
authority to conduct preliminary negotiations for 
amalgamations with the Institutes as the occasion may 
arise. 

Plans have been laid for a meeting of the Packaging 


5 Machinery Manufacturers’ Institute during the Pack- 
‘aging Exposition and Conference at the Hotel Astor 


in New York in the early part of March, 1934. The 
Program’ and “Arrangements Committee appointed by 
President Leonard of the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Institute are: 

Chairman, Roger L. Putnam, Pres., Package Ma- 
chinery Co.; R. A. Sindall, Pres, A. K. Robins & Co.; 
C. H. Lambelet, Vice-Pres., New Jersey Machine Corp. 


Opler Crowns King KoKo IV 

THE firm of Love & Law, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was acclaimed winner of a nation-wide sales con- 
test conducted among the 115 brokerage connections 
of E. & A. Opler, Inc., Chicago, at their fourth annual 
Coronation Party held this year in Oklahoma City, 
December 16, when J. D. Law was crowned King Koko 
IV. Love & Law registered the greatest increase in 
sales of Our Mother’s Cocoa in 1933 over 1932. 

Officers of E. & A. Opler, Inc., attending included Ed- 
mond Opler, pres., Arnold Opler, sec’y-treas.; Dr. A. E. 
Swanson, director; Otto E. Frick, sales manager, and 
H. R. Oekler, sales promotion manager. 
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TAKING CHANCES 





is Not BEING SMART 


The smart candy maker does not take chances with 
the texture of his creams—he knows that they will 
be right—he uses 


CONVERTIT 


UA Parifed invertase of standardized activity ff] 








There are several good candy selling events on the calendar—St. Valentine's Day, Easter, 
Mother's Day and you will want to know that when your candies go on sale they will be 
just right and a credit to your skill as a candy maker. 


Convertit is positive in “softening” the creams, after they are coated, insuring a smooth, uni- 
form texture. It is the sure way of knowing that your creams will satisfy the most critical. 
Ask us to show you how to control your creams. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 





ESTABLISHED 
1851 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 





H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 
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Andrew E. Ziegler Passes 


ANDREW E. ZIEGLER, President of the George 
Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis., one of the outstanding 
constructive figures among candy manufacturers suc- 
cumbed early this month. Funeral services, held Jan- 
uary 5, were attended by many members of N. C. A., 
of which he had at one time been Vice-President. Mr. 
Ziegler, who had been president of the company since 
1929, was of the third generation of Zieglers. He had 
recently been active in the constructive work being done 
in the industry by members in Zone 7 of the Associa- 
tion, 

Surviving Mr. Ziegler are his wife and three children 
and two uncles, sons of the original founder, Frank 
P. Ziegler and Andrew I. Ziegler, secretary and treas- 
urer of the firm. 


Candy Production Club of Chicago 


The January meeting of the Candy Production Club 
of Chicago was held Monday night, January 8th. In 
his annual address President H. J. Thurber stated that 
the past year had been the most successful in the club 
history. Eleven new members were admitted during 
the year and there is now a waiting list of applicants. 
The club is in sound financial position. A winter party 
and two golf tournaments were held during the year. 
The club policy of entertainment and educational fea- 
tures during the year-has proven popular to members 
as well as numerous guests. 

Honor guest of the evening was Edward A. Fisher, 
Assistant U. S. Attorney, who spoke entertainingly at 
some length on the government’s attitude toward 
criminals. 

Other guests were: 

F. Rotiz of Dutch Mill Candies. . 

E. M. Sinclair of Guittard Chocolate Co. 

Dick Savage of Savage Brothers: 

T. Lisher of Burke Products Co. 

J. G. Long of Geo. E. Kieser & Co. 

The entertainment committee reported plans com- 
pleted for the club’s annual winter frolic to be held 
February 16th. 


* * * 


Gottmann’s, Inc., 361 W. Superior St., Chicago, are 
going out of business, according to reports, an auction 
of their machinery being held this month. 


cs * * 


Metro Chocolate Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., held 
its annual Boosters sales meeting Christmas week, cli- 
maxed with a banquet at Hotel St. George. Addresses 
were made by executives of the firm, including Frank 
Kobak, Harry Altman, Jacob Becker, and Sam Fried. 
Sales and merchandising plans for 1934 were announced 
and their Easter line introduced. 


*x* * * 


Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., well-known choc- 
olate manufacturers, have announced three new 314 
ounce bars for retail sale. Wrapped in new designs, 
they will feature vanilla chocolate, peanuts, and fruit 
and nut combinations 
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N. C. A. Convention to Have Exposition 


DEFINITE decision by the Board to hold an exposi- 
tion in connection with the 51st Annual Convention of 
the National Confectioners’ Association in New York 
next June was made upon the return of the question- 
naires on the subject sent to members recently. The 
majority of votes favored continuance of the exposi- 
tion, at which firms in the associated industries will 
exhibit their equipment and materials, as in the past. 
A large percentage of N. C. A. members was heard 
from. 

The convention will be held the week of June 11, at 
Hotel Waldorf, if present expectations are fulfilled. 

> ¢ 


Fritsche Bros., New York, manufacturers of essen- 
tial oils and flavors, held their year-end conference 
with salesmen just before the holidays. John H. Mont- 
gomery, sales manager, pointed out a growing trend 
among manufacturers toward use of finer oils and 
flavors in their products. 


x * * 


George Renninger, plant superintendent of Ph. 
Wunderle, Philadelphia, rounding out 58 years of un- 
interrupted service to the company, was honored at a 
dinner given by employes in December. The event 
also marked his 77 birthday. Several others who had 
served the company more than 50 years shared in the 
honors. These included Emil Weiss, Albert Weiss, 
William Rietheimer, G. Fred Metzger, and Joseph 
Bruckner. 





You will like this very 
convenient leatherette 
leose-copy binder. It 
holds 12 copies of THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER fer 
ready reference. 


BINDERS 


for current issues of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


These binders make your files of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER more accessible 
as well as make an attractive addition to any desk 


or library. 
$2 R just covers our cost; it’s a quality job and it 
o looks the part. Order one right now—send 
it back if you don’t like it. 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1143 The Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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